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From the Dublin University Megazine. 
THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 


I stoop on the side of a leafy hill, 
One Summer Sabbath morn, 
When the fragrant air was so hushed and still, 
It scarcely rustled the standing corn ; 
And the sun shone so bright, 
And the trees looked so green, 
And such heavenly light 
Streamed the branches between, 
That an air of delight 
Seemed to dimple the scene ;— 
An air of delight, as though the earth, 
And the trees, and the standing corn, 
Rejoiced together to welcome the birth 
Of that Summer Sabbath morn. 
The fragrant air was hushed and still: 
Save the gurgling plash of the shallow rill, 
The song of the joyous bird, 
And the drowsy hum of glittering flies, 
Like drops of sunshine from the skies, 
No other sound was heard. 
All was so tranquil above, around, 
Such a sense of repose seemed to hang o’er 
the ground, 
So lazily still the cattle lay ; 
It seemed as though Nature herself obeyed 
The word of the Mighty Voice which said— 
* Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day.” 


Why is it that, still ’mid the fairest scenes, 
The heart is touched with sadness ? 
Why is it that grief o’er the spirit steals, 
When all around is gladness ? 
And why, as I stood on that leafy hill, 
Did a nameless fear my bosom chill, 
That whispered to me, “ Though the earth be 
fair, 
And the sun shine bright, and the balmy air 
Be vocal with sweetest melody, 
And the flowers be beautiful to see ; 
Yet a day will come when the wintry wind 
And the biting frost will not leave behind 
A vestige of all the bright array 
That smiles in the sun of this summer day. 
And as I gazed with saddened eyes, 
A cloud seemed to cover the bright blue skies ; 
The beauty around me was all forgot, 
And I turned, in sorrow, to leave the spot. 
But, on the instant, a Sabbath chime, 
Like some bright angelic choir, 
Poured forth its melody sublime 
From a neighboring village spire ; 
And, wafted over the valley near, 
Fell sweetly softened on mine ear; 
And those pealing bells had a voice for me, 
Which rung through my heart, oh how thril- 
lingly ! 
For they seemed to say, “ Though the world 
you see 
Ts as fair as mortal world may be, 
We tell of a world more fair, more bright, 
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Of scenes of holier, purer delight ; 

Where no wintry wind, no piercing shower, 

Shall wither the bloom of the delicate flower 

Where the sun, though bright, shall cease to 
shine, 

Eclipsed by the splendor of glory divine ; 

And the music of earth be hushed to hear 

The strains of the celestial sphere. 

And we ask you to turn from the fleeting 
show, 

To lift your affections from things below ; 

And, forsaking awhile the flowery sod, 

For the better joys of the house of God, 

There seek, on the wings of faith, to rise 

To the home prepared beyond the skies, 

When all shall be bright, yet no more decay, 

And sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 


Such voice had the pealing bells for me 
On that Sammer Sabbath morn, 
When the sun shone bright o’er meadow and 


ea, 
And the hushed air stirred not a leaf on the 
tree, 
Nor rustled the standing corn. 


And, truly as spake the bells that day, 
The glittering Summer passed quickly away; 
The golden Autumn more quickly flew o'er, 
And hoary old Winter returned once more. 
When, as I sat, one gloomy night, 
By my blazing bogwood fire ; 
Basking in the ruddy light, 
As the flames leaped higher and higher ; 
And listened to the driving rain 
That pattered against the window pane; 
And the hollow wind, that moaned around, 
Whirling the dead leaves that strewed the 
ground, 
I shuddered to think how changed the scenc— 
How little remained of what had been 
On that Summer Sabbath morn, 
When the sun shone so bright on that leafy 
hill, 
And the fragrant air was so hushed and still 
It scarcely rustled the standing corn ; 
And I sighed, as I felt how little of bliss 
We can hope in a world so changeful as this; 
When sudden, amid the rout 
Of moaning wind and driving rain 
And whirling wind-swept leaves, again 
The pealing bells rang out ; 
And, though their tone was no longer glad, 
As on that bright summer day, 
Yet still a meaning voice they had, 
And thus they seemed to say :— 


* When all was light and loveliness, 
In sky, in earth, in air, 
We told of a better world than this, 
Of scenes more goodly fair ; 
And we bid you hope and strive to win 
A place that heavenly realm within. 
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“ And now, when all is dark around, 
And the wind, and the driving rain, 

And the whirling leaves, are the only sound, 
And each is a sound of pain ; 

We bid you remember that, once again, 
The summer will brighten o’er hill and plain. 


‘“‘ And we speak to thee, oh, weary heart, 
That struggiest with sorrow or care, 

And we bid thee, however depressed thou art, 
Yield not thyself to despair ; 

But remember, though dark the night may be, 

The morning will come as certainly. 


“ And we summon you all from a world of 
gloom, 
As we did from a world of light, 
To realms of never-fading bloom, 
Whose day shall know no night; 
Where the troubles of life shall no more assail, 
And joys shall be yours that shall never fail.” 


Thus spake the bells on that winter’s night, 


As I sat by my bogwood fire, : 
And basked ‘in the ruddy, cheerful light, 
As the flames leaped higher and higher. 


And is not the voice of those bells, in sooth, 
An emblem meet of the Word of Truth 4 
Alike, when the summer’s sun pours down 
His flood of golden light ; 
Alike, when winter's angry frown 
Contracts the brow of night ; 
Whether pleasur brighten the cheek with a 
smile, 
Or grief dim the eye with a tear, 
Its solemn voice is heard the while, 
Pealing for ever near ; 
Telling the happy this is not their rest— 
Speaking of peace to the sorrow-depressed ; 
Warning us all that time passes away, 
With the passing chimes of each —— a 





Travel Thoughts and Travel Fancies. By Henry 
Strickland. John W. Parker and Son. 

Mr. Strickiann’s book consists of extracts 
from familiar despatches to friends at home dur- 
ing an ordinary continental tour. In descrip- 
tion or narrative there is nothing new, but the off- 
hand style, and occasional reflections and obser- 
vations such as those which we subjoin, give 
some character to the volume, and render it 
readable, in spite of the triteness of the subject, 
and the nonsense of the bulk of the author's 
thoughts and fancies :— 

“ Wednesday, June 2.—Returned to Brussels. 
Name, Strickland, puzzles passport officials— 
fact is, it is a thorough Teutonic, angular, rough 
sharp-cornered word full of difficulty, but which a 
Teuton has energy to tackle—not so to a Celt. 
So what does he do, when he encounters such a 
word? Why he rounds off the corners, shaves 
off the knobs, smooths all unevennesses, and then 
—and not till then—ventures to put it in his 
mouth. Crossing boundary between France and 
Belgium, a besworded, bebuttoned, bebelted offi- 
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cial takes all passports, and in half-an-hour re- 
turns them by calling names over. Waited 
some time, at last heard, “ Monsieur Steekd’— 
well done! thou unshaved Gaul—better pro- 
nounced than usual—* Voici, c’est a moi,” I said 
—and mine it was sure enough. foral.—Drop- 
ping the éonsonants in a language signifies want 
of energy, and imbecility in the national charac- 
ter. Wordsworth being quoted, the author pre- 
fixes the epithet “ prosy,” and justifies the irrev- 
erence thus :—* The reason I call Wordsworth 
prozy is this—he is prosy. And the reason he is 
this—he is not human enough. IfI were a tree, 
I should love Wordsworth ; if I were a mountain, 
I should adore him ; if I were a daisy ora but- 
tercup, I should worship him ; but as 1am a man, 
I want to read (if I read at all) about men, and 
what they do, and say, and think, and feel—so 
I'll read Shakspeare, please, if I read anything.” 





At a meeting of the Edinburgh Bible Society 
the Earl of Panmure paid a merited tribute to 
the memory of the late Lord Rutherford, one of 
the Scottish judges, and formerly Lord Advocate 
for Scotland. He said it was chiefly through Lord 
Rutherford’s exertion that the old Bible monop- 
oly in the northern part of the island had been 
abolished, and that provision was made for free- 
dom of printing, alone with security for the text, 
through the supervision of a Board of Commis- 
sioners. Lord Rutherford, who died last week 
at the age of sixty-three, was a man of high lite- 
rary taste, but was not known to the public as an 
author. When Lord Advocate he possessed 
much influence in the Houseof Commons, through 
his business talents and his ready speaking. 





The Geographical Society of Paris held its 
annual sitting a few days ago. It was announc- 
ed that the government is prepared to support 
and reward travellers who may be willing to ex- 
plore the parts of Africa between Senegal and 
Timbuctoo; fram Lake Tchad to the mouth of 
the Tchadda by way of Yola and Yacoba; from 
lake Tchad to Belenia in four degrees north 
latitude; and from Mombas in the coast to 
Belenia, by Mount Kenia. A detailed report on 
the operations of the Society during the pre- 
ceding year was read. An account was given of 
a voyage on the White Nile, by M. Brun-Rollet, to 
as low down as three degrees north latitude, 
which is considerably farther than any traveller 
has yet gone. On his way he fell in with some 
very singular tribes. A paper on the discovery 
of the remains of Sir John Franklin’s expedition 
was to have been read, but want of time caused 
it to be postponed. 





The American Almanac and Repository of Useful 


Knowledge, for the year 1855. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.: Boston. [Well known — well filled — 
full of good matter. 





LORD MAHON ON THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
LORD MAHON ON THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 


WE appropriate a considerable portion of 
our paper toa subject which no intelligent 
reader will pass by with indifference. We 
refer tothe elaborate reply of our learned 
fellow-townsman, Prtrr Force, Esq., to 
Lord Manony’s history of our Declaration of 
Independence, and the thorough exposition 
which it contains of the errors committed by 
that nobleman in his account of the great 
event which gave birth to our country. 

The English Government, it is said, engaged 
the services of Scott, the novelist, to write 
the Life of Napoleon. When it was thought 
that their “ own story” of the American War 
“would bear telling and ought to be told,” 
SouTHeEY, the poet, was applied to to tell it. 
His other engagements compelled him to de- 
cline “ the proposal made to him, so much to 


his honor, by the British Government, to un- 
dertake a History of the American War ;” but 
he suggested the work to Lord Manon as a 
fine subject, and which, treated as he would 
treat it,“ would vindicate the honor of this 
country, [England,] at the same time that it 
would render full justice to the opposite 


cause.” 

The letter of Mr. Sourney, making this 
suggestion to Lord Manon, is dated August 
13,1832. Twenty-two years later the “story” 
was told by his Lordship. It is not attempted 
here to examine how far his vindication “ vin- 
dicates the honor of England,” but to show 
that he has not “rendered full justice to the 
opposite cause ;” and that in any effort he 
may have made to render such justice he has 
been signally unsuccessful. To enable the 
readers of his book to determine for them- 
selves what just ground there may be for this 
suggestion, the following Notes are presented 
for the consideration of those who have not 
at hand the means of testing the trust- 
worthiness of his statements, and who, pleased 
with the air of candor which he appears at 
all times to wear, may be induced to give a 
credit to his assertions to which they are not 
entitled, and be led into his views of the mat- 
ters he presents before they suspect any at- 
tempt to mislead them. To smooth the way 
for more effectually alluring the American 
reader to follow him in the path he has mark- 
ed out for himself, Lord Mahon has affected a 

at veneration for the character of Gen. 

ASHINGTON. It will be remembered that 
the Rev. Jacos Ducue also professed a great 
veneration for the character of Gen. Wash- 
ington in his letter of the 8th of October, 
1777, where, possibly to prove the sincerity 
of his professed veneration, he describes the 
associates of the commander-in-chief and the 
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Congress whose commission he bore. The 
latter he speaks of as “the dregs of a Con- 
gress,” most of them elected by a little low 
faction,” “their dignity and consequence 
gone.” As to the army, he asks, “ have they 
not frequently abandoned even yourself in 
the hour of extremity?” And of the officers 
he says “many have been taken from the 
lowest of the people, without principle and 
without courage.” He makes Washington 
the leader and the chief, under the dregs of a 
Congress, of men without principle and an 
army of cowards. This was Mr. Duché’s ve- 
neration for Washington. 

With every disposition to make the amplest 
allowance for mistakes arising from a want of 
correct information, mistakes to which the 
most careful and the most accurate are some- . 
times liable ; nay, more, to make a liberal al- 
lowance for his national prejudices and his 
over-anxious desire to “ vindicate the honor” 
of his country, yet any pretence Lord Mahon 
may make of having rendered “ full justice to 
the opposite cause” cannot, it is believed, be 
sustained as honest on any plea of accident or 
of ignorance. 

It is not proposed to present a review of 
Lord Mahon’s History of the American War, 
nor in a spirit of cavil or fault-finding to go 
through his volumes hunting for something to 
find fault with. On the contrary, the Notes 
are confined to the pages he has appropriated 
to his history of the American Declaration of 
Independence, (pages 92-98, vol. 6, of his 
third edition, revised.) 

A careful examination of these pages, few 
as they are, may be enough to show with suf- 
ficient distinctness in what spirit Lord Ma- 
hon’s History is written, and how far it may 
be received as an impartial and truthful re- 
cord. 

If the reader meets in these Notes with im- 
putations of “ omissions,” “ corrections,” “ ad- 
ditions,” “ improvements,” “ embellishments,” 
“ substitutions,” “ motives,” “ manufacture,” 
“ manufactory,” and the like, he must under- 
stand that they are not used here for the first 
time. They are from Lord Mahon’s vocab- 
ulary, selected and used by him to express 
his ae, omer of all “ tampering with the 
truth of history.” 

I. 


Lord Mahon (page 92, vol. 6, 3d edition) 
says: “Here are the words at the same period 
of another popular leader: ‘ Notwithstanding 
the Act of F Parliament for seizing our pro- 
perty, there is a strange reluctance in the 
minds of many to cut the knot which ties us 
to Great Britain.” 

Lord Mahon is very emphatic. He declares 
“ here are the words” —that is, the very words, 
precisely what was written, and which convey 
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exactly the meaning of Col. Reed, in his 
letter to Gen. Washington, dated March 3, 
1776. Now, let us see what Col. Reed did 
say. Here are his words :— 


Notwithstanding the Act of Parliament for 
seizing our property, and a thousand other proofs 
ofa bitter and irreconcilable spirit, there is a strange 
reluctance in the minds of many to cut the knot 
that ties us to Great Britain, particularly in this 
colony and to the southward. ‘Though no man 
of understanding expects any good from the 
commissioners, [Lord and Sir William Howe,] 

et they ave for waiting to hear their proposals 
efore they declare off. 


These are the words of an ardent patriot, 
giving vent to his honest indignation at the 
strange reluctance of many to cut the knot, at 
once, notwithstanding the seizing of their pro- 
perty by act of Parliament, and a thousand 
other proofs of a bitter and irreconcilable 
spirit. But their reluctance did not proceed 
from a defection to the general cause of the 
colonies. They did not know what the com- 
missioners had to offer. Though no man of 
understanding expected any good from them, 
many were waiting to hear their proposals be- 
fore they declared off. 

Lord Mahon, it will be seen, has suppressed 
the most material part of the sentence he has 
taken from the letter of Col. Reed—the 
“thousand other proofs of a bitter and irre- 
concilable spirit” on the part of England to- 
wards the Colonies. What Col. Reed said of 
the * bitter and irreconcilable spirit” of Eng- 


land may have interfered with Lord Mahon’s| 


“ vindication ;” so he suppressed it. If this 
were a single instance of what must unques- 
tionably be considered an act of bad faith in 
a historian, the suppression might and ought 
to be attributed to accident; but it is one of 
many. 

Some of the “ thousand other proofs” allud- 
ed to by Col. Reed were enumerated, a few 
days later, (on the 23d of the same month,) 
in the Declaration of Congress in justification 
of their resolution of the 19th authorizing the 
fitting out of private armed vessels. 


Il. 


But it was not enough for Lord Mahon that 
as many as nine of the Colonies were opposed 
to a separation from England: he considered 
it due to the truth of history to place on re- 
cord the wild misapprehensions current among 
many of those who were in favor of a sepa- 
ration, and their profound ignorance in regard 
to the independence they were talking about. 
He goes on to say: 

“ Besides such total difference of views, 
there were also, as in most popular changes, 
wild misapprehensions current. One gen- 
tleman, a correspondent of Washington, states 
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that he heard this question asked and answer- 
ed, as follows: ‘ What do you: mean by inde- 
pendence ?” We meana form of Government 
to make us independent of the rich, and 
every man able to do as he pleases.” (Pages 
92-3.) 

Notwithstanding this positive assertion of 
what the “correspondent of Washington 
states,” and the honest-looking array of quota- 
tion marks, and “this question asked and 
answered,” it must be said that Lord Mahon 
has not truly quoted Washington’s corres- 
pondent. Mr. Landon Carter, of Virginia, is 
the correspondent referred to. Ina letter 
dated May 9, 1776, the passage occurs out of 
which Lord Mahon has manufactured what 
he says was stated in that letter. The state- 
ment of Mr. Carter is as follows :— 


I need only tell you of one definition that I 
heard of independency: It was expected to be a 
form of Government that, by being independent 
of the rich men, every man then would be able 
to do as he pleased. 


Mr. Carter says nothing about the “ ques- 
tion asked and answered.” This, and the 
“ what do you mean,” and the “we mean,” 
and the “us” are merely the artistic em- 
bellishments of Lord Mahon to give better 
effect to his picture of the “ wild misappre- 
hensions current,” which, to make it at all 
available, it was necessary to alter to bring 
within the rule which Lord Mahon says he 
adopted—* to neglect no tale or incident, 
however trifling it may appear, that can best 
illustrate the feelings which produced or the 
cireumstances which attended any great crisis 
in human affairs.” 


Itt. 


Lord Mabon having thus established the 
gross ignorance of many of the Americans in 
regard to the meaning of * independence,” and 
as some slight glimmerings of light were after- 
wards manifested in their action, he found it 
necessary to account tor “the day-breaking 
and sun-rising ” of their knowledge :— 


To inform and to animate the people on this 
subject several writers of phamplets now appear- 
ed. .The chief among these is Thomas Paine. 
(P. 93.) 


Lord Mahon makes Thomas Paine the chief 
among the writers of pamphlets in favor of 
independence ; and then, to show by inference 
what ail the writers were, Paine being “ the 
chief,” his lordship says of him that “ he had 
tried various trades and walks of life, as_ sailor, 
excise-man, schoolmaster, and poet, but at 
last he settled down a democratic agitator, 
rightly conceiving that to brawl and to scribble 
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must be at all times easier than to work.” 
With such a chief what must have been the 
subordinates? They could only be brawlers 
and scribblers of a lower grade. These, and 
such as these, according to Lord Mahon, were 
they who came forward “to inform and to 
animate the people on this subject,” that is, of 
independence. 

But, besides these “several writers of pamph- 
lets,” of whom Thomas Paine was the chief, 
there were several other writers of pamphlets 
and in newspapers, not referred to by Lord 
Mahon, who came forward “ to inform and to 
animate the people” against independence, 
which was a question that had two sides, and 
both were discussed before the people. Hear 
what John Adams says of the result of these dis- 
cussions. In a letter dated July 3, 1776, speak- 
ing of the resolution of independence, adopted 
the day before, (July 2,) he says :— 


Time has been given for the whole people ma- 
turely to consider the great question of independ- 
ence, and to ripen their judgment, dissipate their 
fears, and allure their hopes, by discussing it in 
newspapers and pamphlets, by debating it in 
assemblies, conventions, committees of safety 
and inspection, in town and county meetings, as 
well as private conversations, so that the whole 
vecople have now adopted it as their own act. 
This will cement the Union, and avoid those 
heats. and perhaps convulsions, which might 
have been occasioned by such a declaration six 
months ago. 


This is the way the people were informed 


and animated. Paine’s “ Common Sense,” 
there can be no question, had its full share in 
arousing the people ; and this, it may be, Lord 
Mahon felt when he wrote, “ Paine, I regret 
to own it, was a native of England;” for he 
says it “produced a strong effect in all the 
Colonies and drew forth warm praises from all 
the popular leaders. 


IV. 


In addition to the pamphlets, it appears that 
on some occasions the “ popular leaders” used 
not only “ harangues to the soldiers,” but like- 
wise “sermons to the people.” Such “ ha- 
rangues” and “sermons” were by no means 
uncommon. But Lord Mahon will not say that 
these “harangues” and “sermons” were A- 
merican inventions; or that such “ harangues ” 
and such “ sermons” were unknown to “ po- 

ular leaders” in the country whose honor 
Tis history was written to vindicate. He 
gays : — 


It was not solely upon pamphlets that these 
popular leaders relied. On some occasions use 
was also made not only of harangues to the sol- 
diers, but likewise of sermons to the people. In 
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both, so far as we can gather, historical parallels 
were among the favorite figures of speech. 

Thus, for instance, at Philadelphia, we find a 
preacher comparing the people of Israel with the 
people of America, and King Pharaoh with King 
George. Thus, in Massachusetts, a few months 
before, a British officer going out from Boston, in 
the disquise of a countryman, saw a company of 
militia exercised, and listened to the speech of 
their commander—* very eloquent, quoting Cesar 
and Pompey, Brigadiers Putnam and Ward.” 
(pp. 93, 4.) 


The two incidents brought together here 
were rather subjects for the serious reflections 
of the historian than the levity of a jester. In 
time they were far apart, and in the interval 
events had occurred that produced an entire 
change in the determination of the Amer- 
ican people. The “ harangue to the soldiers” 
was in February, 1775, when conciliation was 
yet practicable ; the “sermon to the people” 
was in May, 1776, fifteen mouths later, when 
the time for separation had come. Yet, while 
examining the two papers in which are found 
the matters he refers to, though in one is fore- 
shadowed the beginning of a war between the 
Crown and the Colonies, and in the other the 
separation of the Colonies from the Crown is 
announced, Lord Mahon could find nothing 
worthy his notice but the preacher’s comparison 
in one; in the other nothing but a sneer. 

In the petition of the Congress to the King 
of October 26, 1774, in which they enumerate 
the injuries done to the Colonies, they say: 
“ We present this petition only to obtain re- 
dress of grievances and relief from fears and 
jealousies, occasioned by the system of statutes 
and regulations adopted since the last war.” 
What answer was given to this petition? 
Though earnest in its appeal and most respect- 
ful to the King, no answer was returned to the 
People who felt themselves so deeply injured. 
The answer was sent to the Royal Governors 
in the Colonies. 

On the 15th of December, 1774, Gen. Gage, 
in a letter to Lord Dartmouth, said: “ Your 
lordship’s idea of disarming certain provinces 
would doubtless be consistent with prudence 
and safety, but it neither is nor has been 
practicable without having recourse to force 
and being masters of the country.” Two 
months later he had received orders to carry 
Lord Dartmouth’s idea into effect. 

Ensign D’Berniere, of the 10th regiment, 
ina report he made of a secret expedition 
under the order of Gen. Gage, says :— 


“ The latter end [the 22d] of February, 1775, 
Captain Brown, of the 52d regiment, and myself 
received orders to go through the counties of 
Suffolk and Worcester and sketch the roads as 
we went, for the information of Gen. Gage, as he 
expected to have occasion to march troops 
through that country the ensuing spring.” 
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They set out from Boston on Thursday, 
February 23d, disguised like countrymen in 
brown clothes, with reddish handkerchiefs 
round their necks, and returned to Boston on 
the 30th, with all their notes, plans, and 
sketches, in safety. On their way back they 
reached Framingham on the evening of Mon- 
day, the 27th, and Ensign D’Berniere thus 
describes what occurred there : — 


“We arrived at Buckminster’s tavern about 
six o’clock that evening. A company of militia 
were exercising near the house, and in an hour 
after they came and performed their feats before 
the windows of the room we were in. We did 
not feel very easy at seeing such a number so 
very near us; however, they did not know who 
we were, and took little notice of us. 

“ Afterthey had done their exercise one of their 
commanders spoke a very eloquent speech, recom- 
mending patience, and coolness, and bravery, 
(which indeed they much wanted ;) particularly told 
them they would always conquer if they did not 
break, and recommended them to charge us 
coolly and wait for our fire, and every thing 
would succeed with them; quoted Cesar and 
Pompey, Brigadiers Putnam and Ward, and all 
such great men; put them in mind of Cape Bre- 
ton and all the battles they had gained for his 
Majesty in the last war; and observed that the 
regulars must have been ruined but for them.” 


In this movement of Gen. Gage to secure 
the most certain information of the country 
bordering on Boston, “ as he expected to have 
occasion to march troops through that country 
the ensuing spring,” is seen the answer of the 
King to the petition of the Congress. That 
answer was soon after written in blood at Lex- 
ington. But Lord Mahon could see nothing 
of all this. 

The remark may be repeated that at this 
time, February, 1775, conciliation was yet 
practicable. The colonies then only sought 
for redress from grievances imposed upon 

_them within the last twelve years. Had this 
been conceded there would have been an end 
to all controversy. But at the time referred 
to by Lord Mahon, when he says, “ thus, for 
instance, at Philadelphia, we find a preacher 
comparing the people of Israel with the people 
of America, and King Pharaoh with King 
George,” the Colonies were colonies in name 
only, the oaths to the King having been abol- 
ished in each, and every step towards inde- 
ag but the last had been taken. Lord 

ahon found the preacher’s comparison in a 


letter from John Adams, dated May 17, 1776. 
Mr. Adams there said :— 


*T have this morning heard Mr. Duffield upon 
the Signs of the Times. He ran a parallel be- 
tween the case of Israel and that of America, and 
between the conduct of Pharaoh and that of 
George. Jealousy that the Israelites would 
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throw off the Government of Egypt made him is- 
sue his edict that the midwives should . cast the 
children into the river, and the other edict that 
the men should make a large revenue of bricks 
without straw. He concluded hat the course of 
events indicated strongly the design of Provi- 
dence that we should be separated from Great 
Britain.” 


This historical parallel, as Lord Mahon 
calls it, was by no means deficient in appro- 
priateness, which would have been very per- 
ceptible even to him had he, like the Ameri- 
cans, felt the weight of the bondage of the Is- 
raelites, who were required to labor for the 
Egyptians. But Mr. Adams, in the same let- 
ter, (though Lord Mahon found in it only his 
“ historical parallel”) goes on to say :— 


Great Britain has at last driven America to 
the last step—a complete separation from her; a 
total, absolute independence, not only of her 
Parliament, but of her Crown, for such is the 
amount of the resolve of the 15th. Confederation 
among ourselves or alliances with foreign nations 
are not necessary to a perfect separation from 
Britain; that is effected by extinguishing all 
authority under the Crown, Parliament, and na- 
tion, as the resolution for instituting Govern- 
ments has done, to all intents and purposes. 


Mr. Adams wrote the truth. The separa- 
tion was thus complete in fact, though not in 
form. The Congress could not have gone 
back after the resolution of the 15th was 
adopted ; they could have been driven back 
only by the fleets and armies of the enemy. 

But the other allusion in the report of the 
_ (from which he transcribes and unproves 
the witty remark “very eloquent,” etc.) to 
the want of bravery in the American soldiers 
should not have been omitted by Lord Mahon. 
“The cowardice of the American Rebels” 
was a common by-word in England. The be- 
lief or a pretended belief in it there was uni- 
versal—with the people, the army, the navy, 
the Parliament, the Ministry, and the King 
himself. This belief, absurd as it was, as it 
had a vast influence in all the proceedings 
against the Americans, constitutes an impor- 
tant element ina history of the causes and 
progress of the Revolution. Lord Mahon may 
have been ashamed of the vainglorious boast- 
ing by the English of their superior bravery 
over the Americans; yet as this boasting spir- 
it did exist, and as it did precipitate and pro- 
long the war, it was the duty of the historian 
to state the fact, and give to it its due weight 
among the causes that produced the separa- 
tion between the two countries. 

In the following, which no one at this day 
would recognize as an account of the battle at 
Princeton, in January, 1777, is seen the pop- 
ular English opinion of the “ want of bravery” 
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in the Americans. It will be found in the 
London Morning Chronicle of March 4, 1777. 
In that battle, according to the returns to 
Gen. Howe, besides the killed and wounded 
of the English troops engaged in it, one thou- 
sand were “ missing :” 


New York, January 13, 1777. 


Several skirmishes between the King’s troops 
and the Rebels have lately happened in the Jer- 
seys. But the most distinguished rencounter 
occurred on the 3d instant, near Princeton. 

“The 17th regiment, consisting of less than 
three hundred men, fell in with the rebel army, 
of very superior force, whom they attacked with 
all the ardor and intrepidity of Britons. They 
received a fire from behind a fence, over which 
they immediately leaped upon their enemies, who 
presently turned to the right-about with such 
precipitation as to leave their very cannon behind 
them. ‘the soldiers immediately turned their 
cannon and fired at least twenty rounds upon 
their rear; and had they been assisted with an- 
other regiment or two the rebels would have 
found it rather difficult to make good their 
retreat. 

This has been one of the most splendid actions 
in the whole campaign, and has given a convinc- 
ing proof that British valor has not declined from 
its ancient glory. Of Col. Mawhood, their gal- 
lant commander, and of his conduct in the affair, 
too many encomiums cannot be said. The loss 
was about twenty killed and eighty wounded of 
the troops. Of the rebels above four hundred 
were killed and wounded. Among the slain were 
eleven ofiicers. 

Mr. Mercer, (one of the wounded rebel officers, 
since dead,) when he was taken up by our people, 
asked how many the numbers were who had thus 
attacked him, and, upon being told, he cried out 
with astonishment, “ My God, is it possible? I 
have often heard of British courage, but never 
could have imagined to find such an instance as 


Another account says that the 17th regiment, 
just before they charged the rebels, deliberately 
pulled off their knapsacks and gave three cheers, 
then broke through the rebels, faced about, attack- 
ed and broke through them a second time. Col. 
Mawhood then said it would be prudent, as they 
were so few, to retire, upon which the men, one 
and all, cried out, * No, no; let us attack them 
again.” And it was with great difficulty their 
Colonel could induce them to retreat, which at 
length they performed in the utmost order. 


The absurdities in these statements are so 
monstrous that nothing need be said of them, 
except that the spirit of this braggart claim to 
superior bravery for the English, and the belief 
in England in the justice of that claim when 
extended to everything else, was the spirit 
that prevailed in the British Councils — that 
brought on the war. 

Though out of place here, (as it belongs to 
another point for examination in Lord Mahon’s 
history,) it may be well to contrast the graph- 
ic and spirit-stirring descriptions of “ the most 





distinguished rencounter ” near Princeton with 
the subdued gravity and brevity of Gen. 
Howe’s official reports of the battles of Tren- 
ton and Princeton, in his letters to Lord 
George Germaine, dated at New York, De- 
cember 29, 1776, and January 5, 1777. 

In his letter of the 29th December he gives 
the battle of Trenton. After saying Col. 
Rahl, with two regiments, had formed in front 
of the village, he adds :— 


The rebels, without advancing, cannonaded 
them in this situation, and Col. Rahl moved for- 
ward to attack them with the regiments of Less- 
burg and Rahl; in which attack Col. Rahl was 
wounded and the regiments were made prisoners. 
The rebels then advanced to the regiment of 
Knyphausen, and also made that corps prisoners. 


In his letter of the 5th of January, 1777, he 
gives the battle of Princeton, described above 
as “one of the most splendid actions of the 
whole campaign :” 


Lieut. Col. Mawhood, not being apprehensive 
of the enemy’s strength, attacked and beat back 
the troops that first presented themselves to him ; 
but finding them at length very superior to him 
in numbers, he pushed forward with the 17th 
regiment and joined Brig. Gen. Leslie. The 55th 
regiment retired by the way of Hillsborough to 
Brunswick, and the enemy proceeding immedi- 
ately to Prince Town, the 45th regiment also 
retired to Brunswick. 


With what admirable, lamb-like meekness 
the Hessians permitted themselves to be made 
prisoners at Trenton by the Rebels, who had 
been the whole of the preceding night strug- 
gling with the ice on the Delaware and pursu- 
ing their march through a heavy snow storm! 
These prisoners, however, were only hired 
Hessians. But at Princeton it was his Majes- 
ty’s troops that were engaged. There the 
17th regiment found the enemy were too nu- 
merous, and so “ pushed forward” to get out 
of harm’s way, it would seem; while the 55th 
reziment “retired” to Brunswick, and the 
45th regiment “also retired to Brunswick.” 
But they “pushed forward” and “ retired” 
wtih such rapidity that the barefooted Rebels, 
after a night march over the frozen ground 
without food and without rest, could not over- 
take them. 

The “ wild misapprehensions” said by Lord 
Mahon to have been current among the Amer- 
icans as late as May 9, 1776, are much modi- 
fied in his next paragraph. He now says :— 


The gradual progress of the idea of independ- 
ence in the minds of the people may be clearly 
traced through the first siz months of 1776. Sev- 
eral of the Colonies sent instructions to their dele- 
gates in Congress desiring or directing them to 
vote for a separation.—(P. 94.) 
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Tt seems, then, that Lord Mahon could clear- 
ly trace this progress through the first six 
months of the year, notwithstanding what be 
says of the “ wild misapprehensions current” 
among the people, as to what they meant by 
independence, so late as in the fifth of these 
six months. He now admits there was such a 
“progress of the idea of independence” in 
the first half of the 1776 that “ several of the 
“Colonies” desired or directed their delegates 
‘to vote for a separation.” It was easy for 
Lord Mahon to have said, in place of his “ sev- 
eral,” that the delegates of eleven of the Colo- 
nies were by their instructions authorized to 
vote for a separation. He could have given 
the exact number; and “full justice to the 
opposite cause,” as well as fairness to his read- 
ers, required of him not to represent eleven as 
several of thirteen. 

Instructions to their delegates in Congress 
directing or authorizing them in their discre- 
tion to vote for independence were of the fol- 
lowing dates : 

Massachusetts, January 18, 1776. 

South Carolina, March 23, 1776. 

Georgia, April 5, 1776. 

North Carolina, April 12, 1776. 

Rhode Island, May 4, 1776. 

Virginia, May 15, 1776. 

Pennsylvania, (Assembly,) June 14, 1776. 

Connecticut, June 14, 1776. 

New Hampshire, June 15, 1776. 

New Jersey, June 21, 1776. 

Pennsylvania, (Convention,) June 24, 177 

Maryland, June 28, 1776. 

All these were authorized by their instruc- 
tions “ to vote for a separation ;” and the in- 
structions of three only of these (Massachu- 
setts, South Carolina, and Georgia) were in 
general terms. This is what Lord Mahon 
makes “ several of the Colonies sent instruc- 
tions to their delegates in Congress desiring 
or directing them to vote for a separation.” 


sn 

“Among the Virginians the appetite for 
such a measure was so keen that they resolv- 
ed it for their own Colony some time before 
any general system of that kind had received 
the sanction of Congress.”—(P. 94.) 

This is a misstatement. In Virginia, as in 
all her sister Colonies, there had long been 
manifested a “keenness of appetite” to be 
nee on a political equality with their fel- 
ow-subjects in England, at first as one nation, 
but, that having been denied them, they had 
now determined to secure equal rights by a 
separation. 

The adoption of the Constitution and Dec- 
laration of Rights, in June, 1776, annihilated 
the Colonial Government and the King’s au- 
thority in Virginia. But this was not done, 


.|state what Lord Mahon says it does. 
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any general system of that kind had received 
the sanction of Congress.” Qn the contrary, 
Congress, on the 10th of May, 1778, recom- 
mended, as a “general system,” to all the 
Colonies, “ where no Government sufficient 
to the exigency of their affairs hath been hith- 
erto established, to adopt such Government as 
shall, in the opinion of the representatives of 
the people, best conduce to the happiness and 
safety of their constituents in particular and 
America in general.” 

Long before this, however, the Men of 
Mecklenburg, North Carolina, whose appetite 
was so keen that they could not wait for the 
others, had, on the 31st of May, 1775, adopted 
resolutions declaring a total separation of the 
Colonies from England. 

vu. 

“ A committee prepared, and on the 27th 
of May reported, at Williamsburg, a Declara- 
tion of Rights, which at a later period served 
the Revolutionists of France for the model of 
their more celebrated ‘ Rights of Man.” In 
that Declaration it is affirmed that the rights 
which are claimed cannot exist with a heredi- 
tary monarchy ; for the fourth article states 
that the idea of a man being born a magistrate, 
a legislator, or a judge, is unnatural and ab- 
surd.” (P. 94.) 

Well, such an idea is just as absurd as that 
of aman being born an astronomer, or a 
chemist, or a machinist, or a historian. But 
the fourth article of the Declaration does not 
The 
Declaration was adopted on the 12th of June, 
1776, and what it affirms in the fourth article 
is in these words: “ That no man or set of 
men are entitled to exclusive or separate emo- 
luments and privileges from the community 
but in consideration of public services: which, 
not being descendible, neither ought the of 
fices of magistrate, legislator, or judge to be 
hereditary.” 

This is what the fourth article of the Dec- 
laration of Rights affirms. What Lord Mahon 
says “in that Declaration it is affirmed” forms 
no part of the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
which he says served as a model for the Revo- 
lutionists of France. The report of the com- 
mittee of the 27th of May was not entered on 
the Journal of the Convention. Lord Mahon 
found it in the American Archives, (vol. vi, 

. 1537,) where itis given in a note. The 
ewe he was adopted on the 12th of June; 
this he found also in the same volume, 
1561,) in its proper place on the Journal. It 
could not be overlooked nor mistaken by one 
who had so carefully noticed the change made 
by the Congress in the draught of the Declara- 
tion of Independence reported by the com- 
mittee. Nor could he mistake the report of a 
committee for a decision by the Convention 


as Lor’ Mahon asserts, “some time before |on any proposition reported by a committee. 





ON THE DECLARATI 
It will be difficult for Lord Mahon to free 


himself from the charge of having here de- 
liberately substituted what was not adopted 
for what was adopted by the Virginia Con- 
vention. 

As to his fling at the Declaration, that “ at 
a later period it served the Revolutionists of 
France ” for a model, it does not impeach the 
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and godliness. Grant this, oh merciful Father, 


for thy dear Son’s sake, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


The prayer for the King, which it is here 
seen was retained by the resolution of the 
Convention of the 25th of May, flatly contra- 
dicts Lord Mahon’s resolution of the same 





patriotism nor the wisdom of the framers of 
it. If France had adopted and adhered to. 
the principles it recognizes, it might perhaps 
have been as well for the people of that 
country. 

vir. 


“Tn other places there were symptoms less 
decided perhaps but scarcely less significant 
of the popular tendency. Thus in the Mary- 
land Convention we find this resolution adopt- 
ed on the 25th of May: ‘ That every — 
and petition for the King’s majesty be hence- 
forth omitted in all churches or chapels of the 
province.’”—(P. 94.) 

Here Lord Mahon, with an affected bold- 
ness of conscious integrity, gives a resolution 
of his own making in place of the resolution 
of the Convention, which stands recorded in 
these words :— 


{ 


Whereas his Britannic Majesty, King George, 
has prosecuted and still proseeutes a cruel and 
unjust war against the British colonies in Amer- 
ica, and has acceded to acts of Parliament de- 
claring the people of the said Colonies in actual 
rebellion; and whereas the good people of this 
province have taken up arms to defend their 
rights and liberties and to repel the hostilities 
carrying on against them, and whilst engaged in 
such a contest cannot with any sincerity or de- 
votion of heart pray for the success of his Majes- 
ty’s arms: 

Therefore resolved, That every prayer and peti- 
tion for the King’s Majesty in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and administration of the sacraments 
and other rites and ceremonies of the church, ac- 
cording to the use of the Church of England, 
except the second collect for the King in the commu- 
nion service, be henceforth omitted in all churches 
and chapels in this province until our unhappy 
differences are ended. 


What is the collect that was excepted by the 
Convention ? In the Book of Common Prayer 
the second collect for the King in the com- 
munion service in 1776 was as it is here 
given :— 


Almighty and everlasting God, we are taught 
by thy holy word that the hearts of kings are in 
thy rule and governance, and that thou dost dis- 
pose and turn them as it seemeth best to thy 
godly wisdom. We humbly bescech thee so to 
dispose and govern the heart of GeorGe. thy 
servant, our King and Governor, that in all his 
thoughts, words, and works he may ever seek thy 
honor and glory, and study to preserve thy peo- 


date. The mere statement of the fact is a 
sufficient comment on his claim to “ honesty 
of purpose.” How much better it would have 
been ‘br his reputation as a historian if Lord 
Mahon had been governed by the principles 
he laid down for himself as an author. “To 
bstate any fact without sufficient authority,” he 
says “implies not merely literary failure, but 
moral guilt.” 


Ix. 


“ The Congress itself, or at least its leading 
members, had become by this time ripe for 
change.”—(P. 94.) 

From Lord Mahon’s disregard of dates, or 
of referring to them indistinctly, it is often- 
times difficult to fix with any degree of exact- 
ness the time of which he is speaking. “ By 
this time” it may be believed that he means 
the 27th of May, 1776, or thereabouts. 

On the 10th of May a resolution was adopt- 
ed which shows that Congress was then ripe. 
This resolution, in the history of Amencan 
Independence, is second in importance only to 
the resolution of independence of the 2d of 
July. And yet these great landmarks in the 
Revolution—one pointing to independence, the 
other independence itself/—Lord Mahon passes 
over in silence, while one-fourth of the six 
pages he gives to his History of the Declara- 
tion are devoted to “Thomas Paine” and 
“ John Thomson.” 

On the 15th of May a declaration or pre- 
amble, to accompany the resolution, was adopt- 
ed, and both were by the Congress ordered to 
be published. They are as follow :— 


Whereas his Britannic Majesty, in conjunction 
with the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, 
has, by a late act of Parliament, excluded the in- 
habitants of these United Colonies from the pro- 
tection of his crown; and whereas no answer 
whatever to the humble petition of the Colonies 
for redress of grievances and reconciliation with 
Great Britain has been or is likely to be given, 
but the whole force of that kingdom, aided by 
foreign mercenaries, is to be exerted for the de- 
struction of the good people of these Colonies; 
and whereas it appears absolutely irreconcilable 
to reason and good conscience for the people of 
these Colonies now to take the oaths and affirm- 
ations necessary for the support of any Govern- 
ment under the Crown of Great Britain, and it 
is-necessary that the exercise of every kind of 
authority under the said Crown should be totally 
suppressed, and all the powers of Government 





ple committed to his charge in wealth, peace, 


exerted under the authority of the people of the 
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Colonies for the preservation of internal peace, 
virtue, and good order, as well as for the defence 
of their lives, liberties, and properties against the 
hostile invasions and cruel depredations of their 
enemies : 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the re- 
spective assemblies and conventions of the Unit- 
ed Colonies, where no Government sufficient to 
the exigencies of their affairs hath been hitherto 
established, to adopt such Government as shall, 
in the opinion of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, best conduce to the happiness and safety of 
their constituents in particular, and America in 
general. 


The Congress had, however, several times 
before, in cases of great emergency, advised 
the establishment of Government in colonies 
where such a measure appeared to be called 
for by the exigencies of the times, namely : 
to Massachusetts on the 9th of June, 1775; to 
New Hampshire on the 3d of November, 
1775; to South Carolina on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1775; and to Virginia on the 4th of 
December, 1775. The resolution of May, 
1776, recommending to all Colonies the adop- 
tion~of Governments where none had yet 
been established, was practically cutting “ the 
knot” that tied them to Great Britain. 


x. 
“ So far back as the November preceding 


they had appointed a secret committee for 
corresponding with the friends of America in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the 
world. By that committee, a few months after- 
wards, Silas Deane, of Connecticut, was des- 
patched on a private: mission to Paris. His 
instructions, which bear the date of the 8d of 
March, direct him to inform the Count of 
Vergennes, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that if we should, as there is great 
appearance that we shall, come to a total sep- 
aration from Great Britain, France would be 
looked upon as the Power whose friendship 
it would be fittest for us to obtain and to 
cultivate.”—(Pp. 94, 95. 
That is to say, Mr. Deane was sent on a 
rivate mission to Paris merely to inform the 
‘rench Minister of Foreign Affairs that there 
would probably be a separation of the Ameri- 
can Colonies from Great Britain, and that in 
that event, “ France would be looked upon as 
the Power whose friendship it would be fittest 
for us to cultivate.” Was this the sole pur- 
pose for which Mr. Deane was sent on his pri- 
vate mission to Paris? Lord Mahon leaves 
his reader to understand that he was sent for 
no other purpose; but he stopped too soon. 
If he had continued on and added a few lines 
to what he has taken, it would be seen that 
Mr. Deane was not the bearer of a mere com- 

limentary note, for this immediately follows 

rd Mahon’s extract :— 
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That the commercial advantages Britain had 
enjoyed with the Colonies had contributed great- 
ly to her late wealth and importance ; that it is 
likely great part of our commerce will naturally 
fall to the share of France, especially if she fa- 
vors us in this application, as that will bea 
means of gaining and securing the friendship of 
the Colonies; and that as our trade was rapidly 
increasing with an increase of our people, and in 
a greater proportion, her part of it will be ex- 
tremely valuable; that the supply we at present 
want is clothing and arms for twenty-five thousand 
men, with a surtable quantity of ammunition, and one 


hundred field pieces. 


@ Lord Mahon stopped when he came to the 
allusion to Britain, that her commercial advan- 
tages with the Colonies “had contributed 
greatly to her late wealth and importance.” 
He might have passed that over, as he saw in 
it an unpleasant truth; but he should not 
have omitted the application for military sup- 
— which was the principal object of 

eane’s private mission. ‘The Colonies had 
men; what they wanted of France was 
clothing, and arms, and ammunition. 

When the Americans determined on an 
appeal to arms they had neither fleets nor 
armies; they had no magazines of powder or 
other munitions of war, nor a cannon foundry, 
nor public establishments for making small 
arms ; they were without materials for making 
gunpowder, and without lead to make balls 
for their muskets. They had no manufactures 
for flax, or of wool, or of iron. For these and 
for almost every description of manufactured 
articles necessary for their comfort, they were 
dependant on England. Besides all this, they 
had no money ; the policy of England drew 
from the Colonies their specie, and transferred 
it to the coffers of the more favored sub- 
jects in England. 

Such was the condition of the Colonies at 
the beginning of their contest with the Crown. 
Their condition was looked upon by the Brit- 
ish Government as helpless and “eta ee. 
and the same view of their weakness was 
taken by the prominent English writers. One 
of them says :— 


Let us suppose the Continental Colonies to be 
as happy in the necessary agriculture as they real- 
ly are, but to be absolutely without manufactures, 
could they throw off their allegiance to Britain, 
be their numbers what they would ? No, cer- 
tainly ; for that is nothing more than supposing 
that they could throw off their allegiance to hoes 
and spades, and coats and shoes, which is absard 
to imagine. Can any one imagine that a rebel- 
lion can be carried on among a people when the 
greatest success must be attended with the loss 
of half the necessaries of life 


Such opinions were entertained by intel 
ligent men in England as to the total inability 
of the Colonies to make a military resistance ; 
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while the masses there (never remarkable for 
intelligence) looked upon the Americans as 
claiming privileges to which they were not en- 
titled and which none but Englishmen had a 
right to claim. Thus the measures of the 
British Government in relation to the Ameri- 
cans had the support of public opinion—such 
as it was—at the beginning, at least. 

Notwithstanding the supposed weakness on 
the side of the Colonies and the apparently 
overwhelming strength on the part of the 
Crown, the Congress determined to resist with 
arms the encroachments on the rights of the 
Americans. Through the private mission of 
Silas Deane they hoped to obtain from the’ 
friendly aid of France supplies of clothing and 
of arms: they did not seek the assistance of 
hired mercenaries. 

xI. 

“ Besides the other causes of alienation from 
England at this juncture, there was one less 
obvious, but not less real. 

“Tt had been a saying of the Marquis de 
Montcalm that our conquests along the St. 
Lawrence would hereafier lead to the sever; 
ance of our American Colonies from the pa- 
rent State, and that France would thus obtain 
a compensation for her loss.”—(P. 95.) 

Lord Mahon, though he gives this “ saying” 
of Montcalm, or “ prediction,” as he also calls 
it, without hesitation and without an intima- 
tion of the slightest doubt of the entire truth 
of the story, takes care not to vouch for its 
truth. Notwithstanding the great importance 
he attaches to this “saying,” he is particularly 
emphatic in disavowing any responsibility or 
participation in any responsibility for it. In 
a note he washes his hands clean of it. For 
his authority he refers the reader to a “ most 
able speech on Colonial Government delivered 
by Lord John Russell in the House of Com- 
mons February 8, 1850;” which speech the 
reader may find or not find, according to his 
facilities for making such a reference. Few 
— in America have seen the speech of 

ord John Russell cited by Lord Mahon; 
but many are aware of the existence of the 
spurious letters published as Montcalm’s, 
eighteen years after his death, by John Al- 
mon, London, 1777. Upon examining these 
letters, Lord Mahon will find that they do not 
establish as a fact the assumed “ saying” of 
Montcalm. The extreme modesty with which 
he acknowledges his lack of information in 
regard to these letters appears too much like 
an afiectation of ignorance to gain for it uni- 
versal credence. He says: “ On the, predic- 
tion of the Marquis de Montcalm, and on this 
whole branch of the subject, I would refer the 
reader to that most able speech,” ete. “ It is 
only through this speech that the words of 
Montcalm are known to me ;” that is to say, 
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he had no knowledge of the “saying,” or “ the 
prediction,” or “the words of Montcalm,” 
save what he found in Lord John Russell’s 
speech. Such an admission by Lord Mahon, 
he ought to know, would detract more from 
his pretensions for careful research than he 
can well spare. The existence of the “ Let- 
ters of Montcalm” was well known, and they 
were within the reach of Lord Mahon. Why 
he did not go to these instead of the second- 
hand allusion to them in the speech, he in- 
forms his reader was because he ew nothing 
about them himself, but relied altogether on 
Lord John Russell. If it had occurred to 
him to inquire of Lord John Russell where 
and how he obtained such an important his- 
torical fact, he would surely have been re- 
lieved from his embarrassment. The follow- 
ing is an extract from one of these letters 
about which he so earnestly avers he knew 
nothing. It is dated “Camp before Quebec, 
August 24, 1759 "— 


All the English colonies would long since 
have shaken off the yoke, each Province would 
have formed itself into a little independent re- 
public, if the fear of seeing the French at their 
door had not been a check upon them. Master 
for master, they would have preferred their own 
countrymen to strangers, observing, however this 
maxim, to obey as little as possible: but when 
Canada shall be conquered, and the Canadians 
and these Colonies become one people, on the 
first occasion, when England shall seem to strike 
at their interest, do you believe, my dear cousin, 
that these Colonies will obey ? And what would 
they have to fear from a revolt? Could England 
send an army of an hundred thousand men to 
oppose them at such a distance ?” ete. ete. 


In 1759, and for any period of time before 
included within any space embraced by “ long 
since,” the Crown of England had no subjects 
more loyal than were found in the American 
Colonics. Even in 1774 they asked only to 
be put in possession of the rights and privileges 
they enjoyed in 1763. In 1759 the idea that 
long since “ each province would have formed 
itself into a little independent Republic” had 
entered the mind of no man living. 

Besides, August 24, 1759, was but a few 
days before the death of Montcalm. Quebec 
was menaced by an English fleet and army, 
which was then in its front and on both its 
flanks. According to the journal of ono who 
was present, on the 20th of August— 


The Louisburg grenadiers began their march 
down the main land of Quebec, in order to burn 
and destroy all the houses on that side. On 
the 24th they were attacked by a party of French, 
who had a priest for their commander; but our 
party killed and scalped thirty-one of them, and 
likewise the priest, their commander. They did 
our people no damage. The three companies of 
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Louisburg grenadiers halted about a mile down 
the river, at a church called the Guardian An- 
gel, where we were ordered to fortify ourselves 
till farther orders. We had several small par 
ties in houses and the remainder continued in 
the church. The 25th, began to destroy the 
country, burning houses, cutting down the corn, 
and the like,” ete. ete. 


Under the circumstances detailed in the 
journa) from which the foregoing is copied, it 
1s not to be supposed that Montcalm had leisure, 
even if he had the inclination, to write long 
letters speculating minutely on matters of 
future provincial policy on the part of Eng- 
land or of France. His whole time and his 
whole energies were required and were devot- 
ed to the defence of Quebec. He lost both 
his life and Quebec on the 13th of September, 
1759. 

xi. 


“Under the influence of the various motives 
and causes which I have endeavored to ex- 
plain, but above all, no doubt from the feeling 
of petitions slighted and wrongs unredressed, 
the Congress took up the question of inde- 

ndence in good earnest.”—(P. 95.) 

“ Petitions slighted and wrongs unredres- 
sed,” so lightly and carelessly thrown in here 
as “above all,” were by no means the causes 


that induced the Congress to take up the 


question in June, 1776. It was then too late 
to do otherwise. Congress had decided on the 
question on the 15th of May, after which A- 
merica did not seek and could not accept any 
redress short of independence. Lord Mahon 
could not discover any “causes” in the op- 
pressions that drew from the Colonies the peti- 
tions for redress of grievances; none in acon- 
tinued system of oppressions; none in the ef- 
forts of the King to make his American sub- 
jects feel that they were held by him to be in- 
ferior to his English subjects, and as such not 
entitled to equal rights and privileges with 
them. Lord Mahon could only see and feel 
and sympathize with the oppressor. His ut- 
most adimission to “ the opposite cause” was, 
that their petitions were “ slighted.” Their 
petitions were rejected — thrown aside with 
rudeness and contempt. Wrongs were multi- 
plied and aggravated. The kindest word from 
the King was a threat, the mildest argument 
the sword. Fleets and armies, including his 


foreign mercenaries, were his ministers of 


peace. The only terms of conciliation offered 
were unconditional submission, or the torch, 
the bayonet, and the cord. The Colonies pre- 
ferred war, with all its consequences, unpre- 

ared for it as they were, to such a submission. 
Declared to be out of its protection by the 
Crown, and war made upon them by sea and 
by land, they were driven to the last resort— 
a resort not of their own seeking, but forced 
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upon them: they were compelled by the King 
and Parliament of Great Britain, in self-de- 
fence and for self-preservation, to . declare 
themselves independent of the English Crown. 


XIII. 

“ Early in June a distinct proposal to that 
effect was moved by Mr. Richard Henry Lee 
and seconded by Mr. John Adams.” — (P. 
95. 

y reaching this “distinct proposal” at a 
single jump, Lord Mahon leaps over all the 
previous proceedings that indicated step by 
step the result to which they inevitably tend- 
ed, and which, as he says, “ may be clearly 
traced through the first six months of 1776 ;” 
that is, to the “ distinct proposal,” as he calls 
the resolution of independence: for, after the 
declaration of the Congress of December 6th, 
1775,every measure of self-defenee in Amer- 
ica to protect themselves against the mea- 
sures adopted in England to coerce the Col- 
onies to submission was one step onward. 
They were afforded no opportunity to take a 
single backward step. 

. But, besides such acts of the Congress as 
were certain indications of the inevitable result 
to which the oppressive acts of England, if 
persevered in, would lead, there were proofs 
that in the Colonies—in “ several” of them at 
least—that result had already been attained. 
Of all knowledge of these transactions, so in- 
dispensable to an understanding of the question 
at issue between the two countries when the 
“ distinct proposal” was made, Lord Mahon 
has deprived his readers. 

On the 14th of May the credentials of the 
delegates from Rhode Island of the 4th of 
May were laid before Congress and entered 
on the Journal. Though the Assembly did 
not use the word “independence,” yet it dis- 
tinctly authorized the delegates to join with 
the others in a vote for independence. The 
resolution of Congress of the 10th of May, 
with the preamble adopted on the 15th, was 
in fact and in effect a resolution of independ- 
ence in all but in name. The instructions of 
North Carolina of the 12th of April and of 
Virginia of the 15th of May, expressly author- 
izing their delegates to vote for independence, 
were submitted to Congress on the 27th of 
‘May. This was followed by the “ resolutions 
respecting independence,” presented on the 
7th of June, the “ distinct proposal :” 





Resolved, That these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown; and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, 
land ought to be, totally dissolved. 
| ‘That it is expedient forthwith to take the 

most effectual measures for forming foreign alli- 
ances. 
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That a plan of confederation be prepared and 
transmitted to the respective Colonies for their 
consideration and approval. 


These were all parts of the same great 
measure, (independence,) and all were to 
stand or fall together. They were considered 
on the 8th and on the 10th of June. On the 
latter day the further consideration of the first 
resolution was postponed to the Ist of July. 
The order for the postponement directed the 
appointment of a committee to prepare a de- 
claration : 


Resolved, That the consideration of the first re- 
solution be postponed to Monday, the first day 
of July next; and, in the meanwhile, that no 
time may be lost, in case Congress agree there- 
to, that a committee be appointed to prepare a 
declaration to the effect of the said resolution, 
which is in the following words :—* That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British Crown ; 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved.” 


The consideration of the resolution was not 
again entertained by the Congress until the 
Ist of July. 

XIV. 


“The latter [John Adams] the most con- 
spicuous among its defenders in debate. On 
the other side the principal speaker was Mr. 
Dickinson. He observed that since the mem- 
ber for Massachusetts had thought fit to com- 
mence by invoking a heathen god, the god 
of Eloquence, he, for his own part, should 
more solemnly implore the true God, the God 
of the Universe, that if the proposed measure 
was for the benefit of America, nothing which 
he should say against it might make the least 
impression.” —(P. 95. 

According to Lord Mahon this was early in 
June, and before the appointment of the com- 
mittee to prepare the draught of a Declaration 
of Independence. Mr. Adams is made to speak 
first, and was answered by Mr. Dickinson, who 
in the opening of his speech referred to Mr. 
Adams as having commenced his by invoking 
a heathen god, the god of Eloquence.” 

Mr. Adams, in his autobiography, does not 
determine with certainty the day that this de- 
bate, “ the greatest and most solemn debate 
was had on the question of independence,” but 
refers to it under the date of July 1. On the 
10th of June the further consideration of the 
question was postponed to that day. By this 
postponement those on both sides disposed to 
take the lead, or to take part in the debate 
on the first of July, had full time to prepare 
for it. 

Mr. Adams, who did not expect much dis- 
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cussion, but that without it the question would 
be put and decided, had prepared no notes or 
references. But, he says, “Dr. Dickinson, 
however, determined to bear his testimony 
against it with more formality. He had pre- 
pared himself apparently with great labor and 
ardent zeal, and in a speech of great length, 
and with all his eloquence, he combined to- 
gether all that had before been written in 
—- and newspapers, and all that had 

fore, from time to time, been said in Con- 
gress by himself and others.” 

After Mr. Dickinson had concluded, no one 
else offering to take the floor, Mr. Adams says, 
“IT determined to speak. It has been said 
by some historians that I began by an invoca- 
tion to the god of Eloquence. This is a mis- 
representation. Nothing so puerile fell from 
me.” 

The facts then appear to be that Mr. Ad- 
ams did not speak first, but that Mr. Dickin- 
son opened the debate, and the speech of Mr. 
Adams was in reply to him; that Mr. Adams 
did not begin by “invoking a heathen god, 
the god of Eloquence ;” and that Mr. Dick- 
inson could not have made the remark imput- 
ed to him in reference to “the member for 
Massachusetts.” On this point, besides the 
declaration of Mr. Adams, the fact that Mr. 
Dickinson spoke first, and not in reply, is con- 
clusive. 


Xv. 


“ Without expressly adopting the resolution 
thus before them, the Congress appointed a 
committee to prepare a declaration in the 
form desired. This committee was to consist 
of five members, including John Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and Franklin.”—(P. 96.) 

On the 11th of June a committee for pre- 
paring the Declaration, consisting of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. J. Adams, Mr. Franklin, M. Sher- 
man, and Mr. R. R. Livingston, was appoint- 
ed. This committee was appointed at that 
early day to prepare a declaration, “ to the ef- 
fect” of the resolution, for the reason given, 
“that no time might be lost in case the Con- 
gress agree thereto ;” that is, to the resolution 
of independence. Nothing was said about 
“the form desired.” This is one of Lord Ma- 
hon’s improvements. It was to substance and not 
to “ form” the attention of the committee was 
directed. What was required of the commit- 
tee was a draught of a declaration which “a 
decent respect for the — of mankind” 
would require of the Congress for adopting 
the resolution of independence. Lord Ma- 
hon’s * in the form desired” is his own amend- 
ment of the Journal of Congress — an altera- 
tion entirely unnecessary if he meant it for a 
change of words only ; for it was just as casy 
to give the words of the record as to substitute 
i Others of his own. 


| 
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But, as he is careful to show a want of sin-! ment of American Independence to the world. 


cerity and of honesty of purpose in the popular 
“ leaders ” of the “ opposite cause,” he proba- 
bly selected his substituted words as best con- 
veying the idea he wished to impress upon his 
readers of insincerity or trickery on the part 
of Congress to prepare them to overlook the 
imputation he afterwards insinuates, that the 
unanimous Declaration of Independence was 
procured by evasion or deception when he 
says “ by such means a seeming concord—an 
unanimity on paper—was attained.” — 
XVI. 

“ Jefferson, though the youngest of all, was 
destined to hold the pen. In his own memoirs 
may be seen the draught as he had just pen- 
ned it, with some slight amendments by Frank- 
lin and: Adams and as it was then reported to 
the. House.”—(P. 96.) 

When was it reported to the House? The 
only dates given by Lord Mahon, after “ early 
in June,” are “ at the beginning of July,” and 
“the 4th of July;” and he makes no allusion 
to the Resolution after “early in June.” 
When the Declaration was reported to the 
House by the committee, and when the Reso- 
lution was considered and adopted, and when 
the Declaration was taken up for consideration 
in Congress, the reader, if he does not know 
and desires to know, must seek elsewhere than 
in Lord Mahon’s history for information, the 
author having omitted all the dates except 
“early in June” and “at the beginning of 
July.” The correct dates are here supplied. 

It has been seen that the further consider- 
ation of the Resolution of the 7th of June was 
on the 10th postponed to Monday, the first of 
July, and that on the 11th of June the Com- 
mittee on the Declaration was appointed. 
This committee reported a draught on the 
28th of June, which was read and laid on the 
table; and on the Ist of July was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the Resolu- 
tion of Independence of the 7th of June, which, 
agreeably to the order of the 10th of that 
month, was considered in Committee of the 
Whole, and reported to the House on the first 
of July. The Resolution was adopted the 
next day, July 2. Afterwards, on the same 
day, the Declaration was for the first time tak- 
en up: it was further considered on the 3d 
and adopted on the 4th July. 

In Lord Mahon’s search for facts for his 
“ history” it is a matter of great surprise that 
he did not make the discovery that the Reso- 
lution of Independence and the Declaration 
of Independence were separate and distinct 
measures before Congress, proposed at differ- 
ent times, considered at different times, and 
decided at different times; that the Resolu- 
tion was the great question of American Inde- 
pendence—the Declaration was the announce- 





All this is very plainly stated on the Journals 
of Congress; but, plain as it is, the striking- 
ly ingenious obscurity of his narrative, in which 
he lost sight of the Resolution after his first 
mention of it, leaves his reader in total dark- 
ness as to what became of it afterwards. 


. 


XVII. 


“Several alterations of importance were 
subsequently made by the Congress at large. 
They deemed it wiser to omit the passages 
which conveyed a censure on the British peo- 
ple, and to aim their complaints as directly as 
possible against the King. Thus, as they im- 
agined, they should in a great measure keep 
clear of offence to their friends in England.” 
—(P. 96.) 

This is asserted by Lord Mahon with as lit- 
tle hesitation and as much positiveness as if 
he had been seated by the side of Charles 
Thomson, listening to and taking notes of 
what was said by the several members of the 
Congress in the debate on the Declaration of 
Independence. But he was not there; and 
as it is no where found upon record that 
“they deemed it wiser,” or that “they imag- 
ined,” by aiming their complaints against the 
King, they would “ keep clear of offence to 
their friends in England,” the motives he at- 
tributes to the Congress are entirely of his 
own invention. 

Mr. Jeflerson gives a different reason for 
striking out the passages. -He says: 


The pnusillanimous idea that we had friends 
in England worth keeping terms with still haunt- 
ed the minds of many. Jor this reason ihe pas- 
sages which conveyed censure on the people of 
England were struck out. 


Here is nothing about the King, nor of aim- 
ing “their complaints as directly as possible 
against the King,” for the purpose, “as they 
imagined,” of hoodwinking (for that is insinu- 
ated by Lord Mahon) their friends in Eng- 
land, and so “in a great measure” keep clear 
of giving them offence. 

e probability is that the passages were 
omitted as unnecessary. The paragraph as 
amended, and as it now stands, says ajl the 
occasion demanded, without the details and 
the argument in the report of the committee. 
The fear of giving offence to their friends in 
England could not have had much influence 
in the Congress at that time. 

At an earlier day, when a declaration justi- 
fying the capture of Brisith property on the 
sea was under consideration, “ their friends in 
England” were remembered, and a desire to 
avoid giving them offence was felt and ex- 
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poms, This declaration was adopted by 
ngress on the 23d of March, 1776 :-— 


Whereas the petitions of. the United Colonies 
to the King for the redress of great and manifest 
grievances have not only been rejected, but treat- 
ed with scorn and contempt, and the opposition 
to designs evidently formed to reduce them to a 
state of servile subjection, and their necessary 
defence against the hostile forces actually em- 
ployed to subdue them, declared rebellion : 

And whereas an unjust war has been com- 
menced against them, which the commanders of 
the British fleet and armies have prosecuted, ahd 
still continue to prosecute, with their utmost 
vigor, and in a cruel manner, wasting, spoiling, 
and destroying the country, burning houses and 
defenceless towns, and exposing the helpless in- 
habitants to every misery from the inclemency 
of the winter, and not only urging savages to in- 
vade the country, but instigating negroes to 
murder their masters : 

And whereas the Parliament of Great Britain 
hath lately passed an act, affirming these Colo- 
nies to be in open rebellion, forbidding all trade 
and commerce with the inhabitants thereof, until 
they shall accept pardons and submit to despotic 
rule, declaring their property, wherever found 
upon the water, liable to seizure and confiscation, 
and enacting that what had been done there by 
virtue of the royal authority were just and law- 
ful acts, and shall be so deemed, from all which 
it is manifest that the iniquitous scheme concert- 
ed to deprive them of the liberty they have a 
right to by the laws of nature and the English 
Constitution will be pertinaciously pursued : 

It being, therefore, necessary to provide for 
their defence and security, and justifiable to 
make reprisals upon their enemies, and otherwise 
to annoy them, according to the laws and usages of 
nations, the Congress, trusting that such of their 
friends in Great Britain (of whom it is confessed 
there are many entitled to applause and gratitude 
for their patriotism and benevolence, and in 
whose favor a discrimination of property cannot 
be made) as shall suffer by captures, will impute 
it to the authors of our common calamities, do 
declare and resolve as followeth, to wit: 

Resolved, That the inhabitants of these Colo- 
nies be permitted to fit out armed vessels to 
cruise on the enemies of the United Colonies. 

‘ 


If Lord Mahon had read this declaration 
he would have discovered that he was entire- 
ly mistaken in what he supposed the Congress 
“imagined ;” he would have seen their “ com- 
plaints” were as “ directly ” against the Parlia- 
ment as against the King; and that these 
complaints are accompanied with their regret 
that in authorizing reprisals a discrimination 
of property could not be made in favor of 
their friends in England. The passages that 
“conveyed a censure on the British people ” 
could not have been more offensive to their 
English friends than the capture of their prop- 
erty on the sea. 

ut has Lord Mahon ever read the Declara- 
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tion of Independence? If so, how could it 
have escaped his observation that “the pas- 
sages which conveyed a censuro on the British 
mo ” were not all omitted? For the Dec- 
aration, as adopted, says: “ We have appeal- 
ed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them, by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connec- 
tions and correspondence. They, too, [our 
British brethren,] have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguinity.” Thus their 
complaints (Lord Mahon calls the enumera- 
tion of wrongs in the Declaration of Inde- 
agen se “ complaints”) were not only direct- 
y against the King, but directly against the 
i “ala and directly against the British 
ople. 

Th the statement of their wrongs the Con- 
gress made no distinction. They could make 
no distinction in favor of the people of Eng- 
land, who sustained the Parliament and the 
King. They did not “deem it wiser,” nor did 
they foolishly “imagine” they could deceive 
their friends in England by an unworthy arti- 
fice, such as Lord Mahon suggests. 


XVIII. 


“ On other grounds of policy they also de- 
termined to strike out the clause inserted by 
Jefferson, reprobating in strong terms the 
African slave trade.”—(P. 96.) 

Without inquiring as to “other grounds of 
policy,” a sufficient reason for striking out a 
clause reprobating in strong terms the African 
slave trade is found in the fact that this trade 
had already been prohibited. The slave trade 
was abolished by Congress in April of that 
year, so that retaining the clause or striking 
it out had no effect whatever as to the pro- 
hibition or continuance of that trade. Lord 
Mahon had the Journals of Congress before 
him, and he could have found the following 
recorded on the 6th of April, 1776: 

“Resolved, That no slaves be imported into 
any of the Thirteen United Colonies.” 

This resolution for the abolishing the slave 
trade in America, which there is reason to be- 
lieve received the unanimous assent of the 
Congress, Lord Mahon passes by without no- 
tice. He does not even give the fact, and in- 
timates by his “ other grounds of policy” that 
they “determined to strike out the clause ” 
because they were determined to continne the 
slave trade. He may have some ready-fram- 
ed excuse to offer for his disingenuousness ; 
he cannot atone for it. 

Lord Mahon had, however, “ other grounds 
of policy ” of his own for withholding all allu- 
sion to this resolution of the Congress for abol- 
ishing the slave trade. To mertion it at all 
would oblige him, as an “impartial historian,” 
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to class it with the other acts of rebellion 
against the laws of the King and Parliament 
of England, “ who had never sought to pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves, but, on the 
contrary, desired to continue it.” 


XIX. 


“That clause it was found would displease 
the Southern Colonies, who had never sought 
to prohibit the importation of slaves, but, on 
the contrary, desired to continue it.”—(P. 96. 

It would be supposed that, in making this 
unqualified assertion that “ the Southern Colo- 
nies had never sought to prohibit the import- 
ation of slaves, but, on the contrary, desired 
to continue it.” Lord Mahon was prepared 
with record evidence at hand to sustain what 
he asserts. Yet it is believed that he has no 
such evidence, and that, on the contrary, the 
evidence is, tat the Southern Colonies, joint- 
ly with all the others, and separately each for 
itself, did agree to prohibit the importation of 
slaves, voluntarily and in good faith. 

The Continental AssocraTION, adopted 
and signed by all the members of the Con- 
gress on the 20th of October, 1774, for carry- 
ing into effect the non-importation, non-con- 
sumption, and non-exportation Resolve of the 
27th of September, provided for the discon- 
tinuance of the slave trade. 

The second article of the Association is in 
these words :— 


2d. That we will neither import nor purchase 
any slave imported after the first day of Decem- 
ber next; after which we will wholly discontinue 
the slave trade, and will neither be concerned in 
it ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels nor sell 
our commodities or manufactures to those who 
are concerned in it. 


This was signed by all the Delegates of the 
twelve Colonies represented in it. The mem- 
bers from the Southern Colonies who signed 
it were: Cesar Rodney, Thomas McKean, 
and George Read, of Delaware; Matthew 
Tilghman, Thomas Johnson, William Paca, 
and Samuel Chase, of Maryland; Richard 
Henry Lee, George Washington, Patrick 
Henry, jun. Richard Bland, Benjamin Har- 
rison, and Edniund Pendleton, of Virginia ; 
William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, and Richard 
Caswell, of North Carolina; and Henry Mid- 
dieton, Thomas Lynch, Christopher Gadsden, 
Joun Rutledge, and Edward Rutledge, of 
South Carolina. 

As Georgia was not represented in the 
Congress of 1774, the Association could have 
no signatures from that Colony But the ‘a 
ple of Georgia, as soon as they could speak by 
their Representatives, expressed themselves 
as distinctly on this point as any of their 
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brethren of the Southern Colonies. The fol- 
lowing are among the Resolutions adopted by 
the Provincial Congress of Georgia, on Thurs- 
day, July 6, 1775 :— 

1. Resolved, That this Congress will adopt and 
carry into execution all and singular the mea- 
sures and recommendations of the late Conti- 
nental Congress. 

4. Resolved, That we will neither import or 


purchase any slave imported from Africa or else- 
where after this day. 


The Continental Association was also adopt- 
ed by the Maryland Convention on the 8th of 
December, 1774 ; by the South Carolina Pro- 
vincial Congress on the 11th January, 1775; 
by the Virginia Convention on the 22d of 
March, 1775; and by the North Carolina 
Provincial Congress on the 23d of August, 
1775. The Assembly of Delaware, on ‘the 
25th of March, 1775, passed a bill to prohibit 
the importation of slaves into that Govern- 
ment; but this was returned by the Governor, 
John Penn, who refused to give it his assent. 

Thus, the Southern Colonies, as far as was 
possible, besides giving their assent to the As- 
sociation of the Congress by the signatures of 
their delegates to that compact, each, in their 
several Congresses and Conventions, separate- 
ly expressed their approval of it and their 
determination to support it. 

The enforcement of the Continental Asso- 
ciation was entrusted to committees duly 
authorized in the several Colonies. It may be 
well to refer to the action of one of these com- 
mittees in the case of a violation of the second 
article, by Mr. John Brown, a merchant of 
Norfolk, in Virginia. 


TO THE FREEMEN OF VIRGINIA. 


CommiTTEE CuHaMBER, NorFoik, Marc 6, 
1775. 


Trusting to your sure resentment against the 
enemies of your country, we, the committee, 
elected by ballot for the Borough of Norfolk, hold 
up for your just indignation, Mr. John Brown, 
merchant of this place. 

On Thursday, the second of March, this com- 
mittee were informed of the arrival of the brig 
Fanny, Captain Watson, with a number of slaves 
for Mr. Brown; and upon inquiry, it appeared 
they were shipped from Jamaica as his property, 
and on his account; that he had taken great 
pains to conceal their arrival from the knowledge 
of the committee; and that the shipper of the 
slaves, Mr. Brown’s correspondent, and the Cap- 
tain of the vessel, were all fully apprised of the 
Continental prohibition against that article.” 

From the whole of this transaction, therefore, 
we, the committee for Norfolk Borough, do give 
it as our unanimous opinion that the said John 
Brown has wilfully and perversely violated the 
Continental Association, to which he had with 
his own hand subscribed obedience; and that 
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agreeable to the eleventh article we are bound 
forthwith to publish the truth of the case, to the 
end that all such foes to the rights of British 
America may be publicly known and universally 
contemned as the enemies of American liberty, 
and that every person may henceforth break off 
all dealings with him. 


This decision of the Norfolk committee on 
the importation of the slaves by Mr. Brown, in 
violation of the Continental Association, told 
the whole story as to who were and who were 
not in favor of continuing it. The importers 
of the negroes were the supporters of the 
Crown ; the importation was opposed by the 
friends of the Colonies. 

But, in connection with this subject, Lord 
Dunmore’s proclamation must not be lost sight 
of. It is dated on board the ship William, off 


Norfolk, November 7, 1775. The following 
is an extract from that able State paper: 


And to the end that peace and good order 
may the sooner be restored, I do require every 
rson capable of bearing arms to resort to His 
ajesty’s standard, or be looked upon as traitors 
to His Majesty’s Crown and Government, and 
thereby become liable to the penalty the law in- 
flicts upon such offences—such as forfeiture of 
life, confiscation of lands, ete. And I do here- 
by further declare all indented servants, negroes, 
or others (appertaining to rebels) free, that are 
willing and able to bear arms, they joining His 
Majesty’s troops as soon as may be, for the 
more speedily reducing this colony to a prop- 
‘er sense of their duty to his Majesty’s Crown and 
dignity. 


Lord Dunmore here speaks in plain English, 
and what he uttered was probably good Eng- 
lish law. He adopted, at least, the tone and the 
language used by the King, the Ministry, and 
the Royal Governors in their kind and earnest 
efforts to conciliate the Colonies, and to res- 
tore the respect and affection they had once 
entertained for his Majesty’s person, his Crown, 
and Government. oo Dunmore’s object, 
no doubt, was to expedite this return of good 
feeling by his declaring “all indented servants, 
negroes, or others (appertaining to rebels) 
free,” that would join his Majesty’s troops for 
the more speedily reducing the rebels toa 
proper sense of their duty. But his Lordship 
did not consider it consistent with his duty to 
the King nor to humanity to declare any free 
that appertajned to the royalists. No; the 
owners of these remained in peaceable posses- 
sion of their indented servants and slaves, and 
were permitted to import as many negroes as 
they A eee under the protection of the Brit- 
ish flag. Like Mr. Brown they had nothing 
to fear but the vigilance of the committees in 
enforcing the Association. 

On the 23d of November, 1775, a reply to 
this proclamation of Lord Dunmore, of which 
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the following is an extract, was published at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in which the policy of 
England in regard to the slave trade and the 
Colonies is stated in brief and strong terms :— 


Our Assemblies have repeatedly passed acts 
laying heavy duties upon imported negroes, 
by which they meant altogether to prevent the 
horrid traffic ; but their humane intentions have 
been as often frustrated by the cruelty and cov- 
etousness of a set of English merchants, who 
prevailed upon the King to repeal our kind and 
merciful acts, little indeed to the credit of his 
humanity. 


After this necessarily brief exhibition of un- 
questionable testimony, if it were not uncour- 
teous to Lord Mahon it might be said that his 
assertion that the Southern Colonies “ had 
never sought to prohibit the importation of 
slaves, but, on the contrary, desired to continue 
it,” is “ rash, reckless, and groundless.” 


xX. 


“ But the changes in the draught of the De- 
claration, though galling to the pride of its 
authors, were, in truth, mere matters of detail.” 
(P. 98.) 

“ Such numerous mutilations of the draught 
were by no means welcome to those who had 
framed it. Franklin, who was sitting next to 
Jefferson, turned round to him and said: ¢I 
have made it a rule, whenever in my power, 
to avoid becoming the draughtsman of papers 
to be reviewed by a public body,” etc. (P. 97). 

It seems, then, that the changes “ were in 
truth mere matters of detail,” “ though galling 
to the pride of its authors.” Yet “such nu- 
merous mutilations.’ though they were, in truth, 
but mere matters of detail, * were by no means 
welcome to those who framed it.” That is to 
say, a strong feeling of dissatisfaction was man- 
ifested by the authors of the draught of the 
Declaration; and that the changes made in it by 
the Congress were “ galling to their pride.” 

This is what Lord Mahon represents with 
great seeming honesty, as if what he said he 
believed to be the truth. He, perhaps, in his 
desire to find dissensions and a want of cordial- 
ity among the members of the Congress, did 
not know how far this desire blinded the eyes 
of his understanding. As his authority he 
refers to the “ Life of Franklin, by Mr. Sparks, 
p- 407.” Let us turn to the page pointed out, 
to see what is there said about “those who 
had framed it,” or “ galling to the pride of its 
authors :” 


Mr. Jefferson relates a characteristic aneedote 
of Franklin connected with this subject. 

Being annoyed at the alterations made in his 
draught while it was under discussion, and at 
the censures freely bestowed on parts of it, he be- 
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gan to fear it would be dissected and mangled | passed. The great measure, the resolution of 
till a skeleton only would remain. independence, had, before this debate com- 
“I was sitting,” he observed, “ by Dr. Frank-|menced, been adopted by the unanimous vote 


lin, who perceived that I was not insensible to| of twelve Colonies. When that was done, all 
these mutilations. I have made it a rule said he, 


ng: ce sie that involved principle was done. 
whenever in my power, to avoid becoming the 
draughtsman of papers for a public body, ete.” 
XXI. 
And Mr. Jefferson in a letter to Mr. Adams, 
dated August 30, 1823, thus refers to the same 
circumstance :— 


“Tt is the part of an historian (so at least it 
seems to me, and on that principle are the 
foregoing chapters framed) to neglect no tale 
or incident, however trifling it may appear, 
During the debate I was sitting by Franklin, | that may best illustrate the feelings which pro- 
and he observed that I was writhing a little under|duced or the circumstances which attended 
the acrimonious criticisms on some of its parts;}any great crisis in human affairs.” — (Pp. 
and it was on that occasion that, by way of com- | 97_8, 
fort, he told me the story of John Thomson the 


. This is given as a reason or an apology b 
hatter, and his new sign. , ey *Y 


Lord Mahon for inserting the whole story ot 
“John Thomson,” not as an illustration in a 
Here we see that it was Mr. Jefferson alone | note, but as a digression in the text of his his- 
who _ oe to be annoyed. “I was sitting|tory. As the important bearing of this “ tale 
by Dr. Franklin, who perceived that I was not | or incident” on a “ great crisis in human af- 
insensible to these mutilations.” Nothing is| fairs” has been disposed of, it is referred to 
said of dissatisfaction on the part of any one | now merely to supply one of the many he has 
besides Mr. Jefferson ; and whatever he may | omitted that comes clearly within his rule, and 
have said must have been in an under tone, | is of at least equal importance with that which 
and in the hearing of Dr. Franklin only. he has copied at length. It is an advertise- 
That Mr. Jefferson did not approve ofall}ment, and relates to two prisoners of war, 
the alterations may be inferred from a remark |oflicers of the British navy, who, on their 
in a letter from him to Richard Henry Lee, of | parole of honor, were residing at Northamp- 
the 8th of July, 1776, where he alludes to|ton, Massachusetts. Here is a copy of the 
those that were made: “ I send you a copy of | advertisement : 
the Declaration of Independence as agreed to 
by the House, and also as originally framed. Nortuamproy, (Mass.) Apri 29, 1776. 
You will judge whether it is better or worse 


for the critics. ” The following prisoners, lately officers in the 
But Lord Mahon was not uninfluenced by a} British navy, who had given their paroles of hon-’ 
motive in making of so trivial an occurrence | or not to depart from the bounds of the town of 
a matter of such vast importance, especially as | Northampton without leave from the command- 
connected with Franklin’s good-natured story |¢*-i"-chief, did on the evening of the 27th in- 
about John Thomson. Its very importance, Sead a — seem 5 * oe 
his lordship informs the reader, brings it under |" jay’ : “pet edie ateaneah tore — 
the rule he had adopted “ to neglect no tale m “y * ny . ten — SS ab ey ‘ phage 
or incident, however trifling it may appear, des in helt. Ale, Genes ped rate 
that may best illustrate the feelings which pro-| four years old, with light colored short hair, light 
duced or the circumstances which attended} complexion, and thin favored, about five feet 


any great crisis in human affairs.” eight inches high. They took away a young 
The feelings of Mr. Jefferson neither pro- | stone horse, almost black, with a white face and 
duced nor were attended with any circum- wd 7 _ an old roan gelding ; both good 
stance that, in the remotest degree, was con- will be So. F a eaieod it al oleae 
sete. H > 6 rae t inoue 99 3 Ss ’ 
es with any rw pageon: - hae on who in return for the indulgence shown them, 
- a his seal j i er cooled Als ardor Nor | have basely violated their word of honor. Five 
abated his zeal in the common cause. It was} dollars and all necessary charges will be paid for 
= — 5 ye ey apprehending and securing either of them. 
meant ey Pa ’ na einen tee tinaaen Per order of the committee of Northampton. 
conflicting opinions and dissensions prevailed Rossat Basce, Chairman. 


in the Congress; that all was discord there;} N. B. The printers in this and the neighbor- 
that there was only “a seeming concord ;”)ing Colonies are desired to insert the above in 
that this was a great crisis; and that the crisis | the several papers. 

was caused by the dissatisfaction of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Here is his motive. But it was then too| This Mr. Stanhope, who “ basely violated 
late even for his crisis. The crisis had been | his word of honor,” claimed to be_“ the only 
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son of the heir to one of the first earldoms in 
the British realm.” Such an example by a 
man of his high pretensions to rank and honors 
could not be without its effect on those of 
humbler birth who like him might be prison- 
ers on their parole of honor. It was, in fact, 
an invitation to every British officer so situated 
to break his parole and “abscond and run 
away,” and even take with him a horse, not 
his own, but the property ofa rebel. Many 
British officers did follow the example set by 
Mr. Stanhope. 


XXII. 


“ But the changes in the draught of Declara- 
tion, though galling to the pride of its authors, 
were in truth mere matters of detail. On its 
general principle—on the main point, that is 
to say, of independence—a division was taken 
at the beginning of July.”—(P. 98.) 

This “ division” was in Committee of the 
Whole, on the resolution of Independence, on 
the first day of July. It was not a division on the 
Declaration of Independence, as Lord Mahon 
has it. The draught of the declaration was 
reported by the committee on the 28th of 
June and laid on the table. It was not con- 
sidered in Congress until after the adoption of 
the resolution on the 2d of July, before which 


no changes could be made, or even proposed 


to be made, in the draught. There was no 
division on the Declaration of Indepeidence, 
which was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

What induced Lord Mahon so to misre- 
present the proceedings of the Congress on 
the great question of American Independence ? 
He could not hope for success in his attempt 
so to distort history. He could not expect 
that, by excluding the resolution of independ- 
ence from his “history,” he would thereby 
blot it out elsewhere and forever. Perhaps it 
was too “galling to his pride ” to record it. 
But, be his motive what it may, he has suc- 
ceeded in one thing—he has presented on 
one page a mass of confusion and error, that, 
without other lights than he gives, neither his 
lordship nor the reader of his “ history” can 
understand. 


XXIII. 


“ Nine Colonies decided in its favor. Four 
others—namely, South Carolina, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York. and Delaware—either voted 
against it or would not vote at all.”—(P. 98.) 

This vote, which, as before stated, was in 
Committee of the Whole on the resolution 
on the first of July, is represented by Lord 
Mahon as the vote by which the Declaration 
was adopted on the 4th of July. With the 
ample materials before him, he was well in- 
formed in regard to this. Why, then, does he 
give the proceedings on one question as the 
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proceedings on another—the vote in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Resolution of In- 
dependence as the final vote in the Congress 
on the Declaration of Independence? It was 
to enable him to make it appear that, as to 
the Declaration, only “ nine Colonies decided 
in its favor,” and the remaining four “ voted 
against it, or would not vote at all; while, 
in fact—and he must have been aware of the 
fact—this vote was not on the Declaration, 
but on the resolution; and besides, being a 
vote in committee, though a test question, it 
was not even a decision on the Resolution.— 
And of the four Colonies that in the committee 
“either voted against it or would not vote at 
all,” Mr. Jefferson says “ South Carolina and 
Pennsylvania voted against it,” and that Dela- 
ware had but two members present, and they 
were divided.” The New York delegates 
laid before the committee a letter from the 
Provincial Congress of that Colony, dated 
June 11, from which it appeared that they 
were not authorized to vote. The truth, then, 
is, that of the thirteen Colonies in the Con- 
gress in Committee of the Whole, nine voted 
for the resolution, two voted against it, two 
could not vote, and that none were guilty of 
the discourtesy or contumely gratuitously 
charged by Lord Mahon, that they “ would not 
vote at all.” 


XXIV. 


“But within a few days, or even hours, 
means were found to ELUDE or to overcome 
that obstacle. The delegates from South Car- 
olina were INDUCED TO DECLARE that, al- 
though they continued to think the measure 
hurtful, they would vote for it for the sake of 
unanimity.”—(P. 98.) 

The delegates of South Carolina made no 
such declaration. It appears that in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the first of July, they 
voted against the Resolution of Independence, 
and that they voted for it when the question 
on its passage was taken in the Congress, on 
the second of July. The South Carolina dele- 
gates were not, like ‘the delegates of most of 
the Colonies, instructed to vote for independ- 
ence. Nor were they, like the New York 
delegates, prohibited from voting on the ques- 
tion at all; but their instructions permitted 
them to do so. They were authorized by 
their instructions of the 23d of March, 1776, 
to vote for every measure which they, “ to- 
_— with a majority of the Continental 

ongress, should judge necessary for the de- 
fence, security, interest, and welfare of this 
Colony in particular and of America in gene- 
ral.” The whole responsibility of the vote 
was thrown upon the delegates, and it behoov- 
ed them on such an occasion to act only on 
the fullest deliberation. 
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On the report of the resolution by the com- 
mittee the entry on the journal is :— 


The resolution agreed to hy the Committee of 
the Whole being read, the determination thereof 
was, at the request of a colony, postponed till to- 
morrow. 


Mr. Jefferson says :— 


The committee rose and reported their reso- 
lution to the House. Mr. Edward Rutledge, of 
South Carolina, then requested the determination 
might be put off to the next day, as he believed 
his colleagues, though they disapproved of the 
resolution, would then join in it for the sake of 
unanimity. 


This “ request,” according to the journal, 
and according to Mr. Jefferson, Lord Mahon, 
with his usual facility, changes for something 
else better adapted to sustain his own views. 
With him it was not a mere “ request” to post- 
pone for a day the vote on the resolution. As 
amended by him it becomes a declaration the 
delegates of South Carolina *“ were induced” 
to make of their reasons for voting for the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Of the influences brought to bear on the 
South Carolina delegation, by whom “ within 
a few days, or even hours, means were found 
to elude or to overcome that obstacle,” and to 
“induce them” to vote for it, his lordship is 
silent, as well he might be; it was with him a 
groundless imputation against their honor and 
dignity. 

South Carolina was then an independent 
State to all inteuts and purposes, with a Gov- 
ernor, and Council, and Assembly, and all, 
other officers, civil and military, chosen by 
the authority of the people, under a constitu- 
tion adopted on the 26th of March. ‘The del- 
egates of South Carolina were influenced only 
by what they believed to be their duty. If 
they asked for the delay of a day, it was for 
the purpose of a consultation among them- 
selves. On such a consultation they were in- 
duced by a conviction of its propriety and ne- 
cessity to vote for the resolution. The dele- 
gation from South Carolina consisted of men 
who could not have been induced by any 
other consideration to vote for it. The at- 
tempted slur on their integrity by his lordship 
was as undignified as it wags unjust and un- 


called for. 
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“In the Pennsylvania delegation a minority 
assumed unto themselves the part of a ma- 
jority, and undertook to give their signatures 
assuch. By such means a seeming concord 
—an unanimity on paper— was attained.” 


(P. 98.) 
The integrity of the South Carolina dele- 





gates was first impugned. ‘The Pennsylvania 
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delegates are next charged with a gross fraud, 
namely, that a “ minority assumed unto them- 
selves the part of a majority, and undertook 
to give their signatures as such.” And, more 
than all, the Congress at large is implicated as 
having countenanced, if they did not encour- 
age, the shameful proceedings to procure “a 
seeming concord—an unanimity on paper,” 
merely. So the reader of Lord Mahon’s ‘his- 
torv is given to understand. 

The assertion of his Lordship that a minor- 
ity of the Pennsylvania delegation perpetrat- 
ed the fraud he charged them with, that is, 
of doing an act in the Congress which could 
only be done by a majority, can scarcely be 
treated seriously ; for such an act could not 
be done without the connivance or collusion 
of the majority of that delegation and of the 
whole Congress. But to what does he sup- 
pose the minority did assume to“ give their 
signatures” as a majority? Up to this time, 
the 2d of July, the proceedings he had been 
detailing were on the resolution of independ- 
ence, whjch was adopted this day by the vote 
of twelve Colonies. Lord Mahon, however, 
seems to appear to think that all he had been 
saying with such careful and skilful errone- 
ousness about the Resolution related in fact 
to the Declaration, though he was rewriting 
and altering what Mr. Jefferson had written 
on the subject, who refers particularly to the 
two distinct questions. Mr. Jefferson says :— 


The ultimate question whether the Honse 
would agree to the resolution of the Commitiee 
jof the Whole] was accordingly postponed to the 
next day, [July 2, as requested by Mr. Rutledge,] 
when it was again moved, and South Carolina 
concurred in voting for it. 

In the mean time another member had come 
from the Delaware counties, and turned the vote 
of that Colony in favor of the resolution. 

Members of a different sentiment attending that 
morning from Pennsylvania also, her vote was 
changed, so that the whole twelve Colonies, who 
were authorized to vote at all, gave their voices 
for it. 


This was the vote on the Resolution of In- 
dependence. It is of this vote Lord Mahon 
says, with a sneer, “by such means a seeming 
concord—an unanimity on paper—was at- 
tained.” But it was more than “a seeming 
concord,” more than “ unanimity on paper.” 
It was an unanimity that the arts and the 
power of England could not sever. 

To Mr. Jefferson’s the statements of others 
may be added. On the 2d of July the New 
York delegates wrote to the Convention of 
that Colony, urging in strong terms the ne- 
cessity of sending them instructions. The 
say: “* The important question of indepen 
ence was agitated yesterday in a Committee 
of the Whole Congress, and this day will be 
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determined in the House. They have doubts 
as to what it would be their duty to do on 
some occasions, without instructions, “ should 
independency be declared, and that it will not 
we have not the least reason to expect; nor 
do we believe that (if any) more than one 
Colony (and the delegates of that divided) 
will vote against the question.” 

Ata later hour on the same day, (July 2, 
1776, Henry Wisner, one of the New York 
delegates, wrote to the Convention, enclosing 
the letter from which the preceding extract 
is made. In this, Mr. Wisner says :— 


Since writing the enclosed, the question of in- 
dependence has been put in Congress, and 
carried in the affirmative without one dissenting 
voice. I therefore beg your answer as quick as 
possible. 


On the 3d of July, John Adams wrote :— 


Yesterday, the greatest question was decided 
which ever was debated in America, and greater 
perhaps never was and never will be decided 
among men. A resolution was passed, without 
one dissenting Colony, “that these United Col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, free, and in- 
dependent States,” ete. 

ou will see in a few days a declaration set- 
ting forth the causes which have impelled us to 
this mighty revolution, and the reasons will jus- 
tify it iu the eyes of God and man. 


Mr. Adams again writes on the same day :— 


But the day is passed. The second day of 
July, 1776, will be the most memorable epocha 
in the history of America. I am apt to believe 
that it will be celebrated by succeeding genera- 
tions as the great Anniversary Festival. It 
ought to be commemorated as the day of deliver- 
ance by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade 
with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, 
and illumi iations, from one end of the continent 
to the other, from this time forward fortver- 
more. 


The adoption of this resolution on the 2d 
of July, 1776, was the termination of all law- 
ful authority of the King over the Thirteen 
United Colonies—made by this act of the 
Congress thirteen United States of America. 
The Americans now owed no more allegiance 
to England than they owed to Germany, or 
France, or Spain; they were no longer rebels 
or insurgents; they claimed their recognition 

_as one among the family of nations of the 
earth, and they maintained and sustained the 
claim, It was in the end acknowledged by 
the King of England himself. After the 2d 
of July, 1776, the English armies, with their 
Hessian allies, were the invaders of America, 
sent to reduce the independent States to un- 
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conditional submission to the Crown of Eng- 
land. And yet this day has no place In Lord 
Mahon’s “ history,” the day on which was 
consummated the most important measure 
that had ever been debated in America. 


XXVI. 


“The Declaration of Independence, ap- 
pearing as the act of the whole people, was 
finally adopted and signed by every member 
present at the time, except only Mr. Dickin- 
son. 

“ This was on the 4th of July —a day 
which has ever since been celebrated as a 
festival day by the Americans—as the birth- 
day, for thus they deemed it, of their freedom.” 
—(P. 98. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
— on the 4th of July by the vote of 
twelve States, the same that two days before 
had as Colonies passed the act of independ- 
ence. On the 4th of July the Congress also 
order :— 


That the Declaration be authenticated and 
printed. 

That the committee appointed to prepare the 
Declaration superintend and correct the press. 

That copies of the Declaration be sent to the 
several assemblies, conventions, and committees 
or councils of safety, and to the several com- 
manding officers of the Continental troops; that 
it be proclaimed in each of the United States, 
and at the head of the army. ' 


All this was done. It was also printed and 
circulated among the people, in all the cities, 
towns, and villages, wherever a printing press 
was found. It was read every where—in 
churches, in the courts, at all gatherings of 
the people, and in every private company and 
family circle. It was this universal diffusion 
of the Declaration that made the 4th of July 
the great festival day of the nation, instead 
of the 2d day of July, the real birthday of 
American freedom. 

But it should be remembered that on the 
4th of July it was “a Declaration by the 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled,” as it is found on 
the journal at this day. It had not then the 
sanction of New York, whose delegates were 
without authority to vote on the question, and 
it could not then be called a unanimous De- 
claration of the thirteen States. When it 
received the sanction of New York, and not 
till then, it was “the unanimous Declaration.” 
This was well understood in the Congress, 
and is mentioned in a letter from Mr. Ge 
to Gen. Warren, dated Philadelphia, July 5, 
1776, in which he says :— 
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New York will, most probaply, on Monday 
next, when its Convention meets for forming a 
Constitution, join in the measure, and then it will 
be entitled “the unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen United States of America.” 


New York did join in the measure im a few | 


days. In the mean while the “ Declaration 
by the Representatives” was, as ordered by 
Congress, authenticated. This was the form 
of the authentication: “ Signed by order and 
in behalf of the Congress. John Hancock, Pres- 
ident. Attest: Charles Thomson, Secretary.” 
It bore no other signatures. It was not signed 
by the members. It was signed by John 
Hancock, by their order and in their behalf. 

On the 9th of July, when the New York 
Convention met, they unanimously approved 
the Declaration, and pledged their lives and 
fortunes to unite with the other Colonies in 
supporting it. Unanimity was thus and by these 
means “attained.” The New York resolu- 
tions were laid before the Continental Con- 
gress on the 15th of July. 

On the 19th of July Congress passed the 
following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th be fairly engrossed on parchment, with the 
title and style of “ The unanimous Declaration 
of the Thirteen United States of America ;” and 
that the same, when engrossed, be signed by 
every member of the Congress. 


This was the first order for signing the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The order on the 
4th was that it be authenticated and printed ; 
and even now the order was not that it be 
signed by the members present on the 4th of 
July or on any other day ; it was to be “ sign- 
ed by every member of the Congress.” 

On the 2d of August the Journal says: 
“The Declaration of Independence, being 
engrossed and compared at the table, was 
signed by the members.” It was then signed 
by the members present on that day, including 
of course the new members who had taken 
their seats since the 4th of July. But such of 
the old members as had left the Congress be- 
fore the 2d of August and did not return be- 
fore the end of the year could not sign it. 

This will explain why Mr. Dickinson’s 
name is not found among the signers of the 
Declaration. He was not in Congress on the 
2d of August, 1776, when it received its first 
signatures, nor afterwards in that year. But, 
because his name is not there, it is by no 
means to be inferred that he was in the slight- 
est degree disaffected to the cause. John 
Dickinson, like Robert Morris, opposed inde- 
pendence on the ground that at that time such 
@ measure was premature. On this ground 
they both opposed the resolution in debate 
and voted against it when the question was 
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taken on the 2d of July; but both, when the 
decision was made, acquiesced in the measure 
and gave it their earnest, firm, and cordial 
support. Before the middle of July Mr. 
Dickinson marched with the regiment he com- 
}manded to Elizabethtown, in New Jersey, 
| where he remained until they were discharged 
in the following September. In the mean time 
a new delegation was chosen by the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention, in which Mr. Morris was 
retained, but Mr. Dickinson was not re-chos- 
en. On the 2d of August, therefore, Robert 
Morris was in the Congress and signed the 
Declaration; but John Dickinson, who was 
then not a member, could not sign it. 

There was another member of Congress 
who was opposed to independence—Mr. John 
Alsop, of New Yook. But he appears to have 
been actually opposed to independence, not 
at that time only, but at any time. 

On the 15th of July, when the resolutions 
of the New York Convention of the 9th ap- 
proving the Declaration were read in Con- 
gress, Mr. Alsop was highly offended. The 
next day he addressed a letter to the Conven- 
tion, expressing his dissatisfaction at the course 
which had been pursued. In this letter he 
says :— 


I am compelled, therefore, to declare that it is 
against my judgment and inclination. As long 
as a door was left open for a reconciliation with 
Great Britain upon honorable and just terms, I 
was willing and ready to render my country all 
the service in my power, and for which purpose 
I was appointed and sent to this Congress ; but 
as you have, I presume, by that Declaration 
closed the door of reconciliation. I must beg 
leave to resign my seat as a delegate from New 
York, and that I may be favored with an answer 
and my dismission. 


On the 22d of July the Convention— 


Resolved unanimously, That the Convention do 
cheerfully accept of Mr. Alsop’s resignation of 
his seat in the Continental Congress, and that 
Mr. Alsop be furnished with a copy of this reso- 
lution. 


Of course Mr. Alsop, though one of the 
members present on the 4th of July, did not 
sign the Declaration. 

The Declaration was not “signed by every 
member present ” on the 4th of July “ except 
only Mr. Dickinson.” 

Thomas M’Kean, of Delaware, was present 
in the Congress of the 2d of July, and voted 
for the Resolution of Independence, yet his 
name was not subscribed to the Declaration in 
1776. Like John Dickinson he commanded 
a regiment, and early in July marched to the 
Jerseys. When discharged from his military 
duties he attended the Convention of Dela- 
ware, which met on the 27th of August to 
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form a State constitution, and was dissolved 
on the 2ist of September, 1776, after which 
he resumed his seat in Congress. On the 8th 
of November, when the delegates to Congress 
from Delaware were chosen by the Assem- 
bly of that State, Mr. M’Keen was not reélect- 
ed; nor was he again appointed a delegate 
until the 17th of December, 1777. 

On the 2d of July five delegates from New 
York were present in Congress, namely Geo. 
Clinton, Henry Wisner, William Floyd, Fran- 
cis Lewis, and John Alsop, as appears by a 
letter of that date to the Provincial Congress, 
asking for instructions on the question of in- 
dependence. Neither Philip Livingston nor 
Lewis Morris were present on that day. Yet 
their names are found on the Declaration of 
the 4th, while those of Clinton and Wisner 
and Alsop are not found there. 

As the New York delegates had no author- 
ity to vote on the question of independence 
on the 4th of July, they were not authorized 
to sign the Declaration on that day. On the 
15th, however, when the new instructions 
were received, they had full authority to do 
so; and on the 2d of August such of the 
delegation as were in the Congress subscribed 
their names, to wit: William Floyd, Francis 
Lewis, and Philip Livingston, the latter of 
whom took his seat in the Congress on the 5th 


or 6th of July ; having, on his representing to 
the Provincial Congress, on the 26th of June,! 
that his attendance at the Continental Con- 
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July ; both were on that day in the Maryland 


Convention, then in session at Annapolis. 
They were in Congress by the middle of the 
month, and signed with the other members on 
the 2d of August, as directed by the resolu- 
tion of the 19th of July. 

And it was under this order of the 19th of 
July, “that the Declaration be signed by 
every member of the Congress,” that Mr. 
Thornton subscribed his name as late as No- 
vember. 

The signing by the members was discon- 
tinued at the close of the year 1776. On the 
18th of January, 1777, the Congress— 


Ordered, That an authenticated copy of the 
Declaration of Independence, with the names of 
the members of the Congress signing the same, 
be sent to each of the United States, and that 
they be desired to have the same put on record. 


In compliance with this order it was print- 
ed with the names of the subscribing mem- 
bers, and authenticated by the autograph sig- 
natures of John Hancock, President, and 
Charles Thomson, Secretary, was sent to the 
several States for record, one signature only, 
that of Thomas M’Kean, was afterwards 
added to the Declaration of Independence. 

So much for Lord Mahon’s “ History” of 
the Declaration of Independence. If he has 
not “vindicated the honor” of England, he 
has endeavored with a persevering earnest- 





gress was necessary, received permission to "¢ss of purpose, to disparage and throw dis- 


leave the Convention after the 29th. 

Lewis Morris probably signed in Septem- 
ber. On the 26th of August and on the 3d of 
December he was in his seat in the New York 
Convention. In September and October he 
was in the Continental Congress. 

Of those who were present on the 4th of | 


|eredit on the principles and the men of the 
|“ opposite cause.” Tn his efforts to accom- 
'plish this, (which with him appears to be a 
‘labor of love,) his pen was guided not by the 


‘honest historian, but by the less scrupulous 


epee with whom the truth of history is at 
est a secondary consideration. What excuse 
can be offered for him? While a few of his 


July, and who did not sign the Declaration, | | be ) 
it is sufficient to say that when the New York | Variations from the truth may be attributed to 
delegates received authority to sign it, and be- an imperfect knowledge of the American side 
fore the order for the signing of it by the mem-|0f the question, there are others for which 
bers, George Clinton, like John Dickinson, | 70 such excuse—nor any excuse—can be ad- 
had joined the army, and was in command in mitted. It might be considered great dis- 
the Highlands; and Henry Wisner and Rob- courtesy to say that some of these variations 
ert R. Livingston were in their seats in the are wilful, and intentional, and studied ; and 
New York Convention. John Alsop, as al-| yet it is difficult for the ingenuity of courtesy 


ready stated, resigned. 
Samuel Chase and Charles Carroll, were 
neither of them in Congress on the 4th of 


| to find for them milder and at the same time 
strictly appropriate epithets. 
Washington, Jan. 1, 1855. 





In Murray’s Railway Reading, 2 new edition, 
the twenty-fourth, appears of Zhe Rejected Ad- 
dresses, by James Smith and Horace Smith. The 
copyright of this popular work, “ one of the luck- 
iest hits in literature,” having recently expired, 
and more than one announcement of reprinting 
having been made, the publisher has wisely 


brought out this edition in a form and at a price 
which will exclude all successful rivalry. It con- 
tains the author’s latest corrections, notes, and 
illustrations, with extracts from reviews and 
notices of the work, and the prefaces and adver- 
tisements to former editions. 
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From Fraser's Magazine 
THE LATEST ACQUISITION OF RUSSIA. 
Tue River Amoor. 

X sit on the shore and wait for a wind.—Russian Proverb. 


In the course of last year a large share of 
public attention was attracted by an expe- 
dition sent from the United States to the 
Pacific Ocean, and its movements were 
watched with much interest throughout the 
whole of Europe, where the belief was univer- 
sal that the Americans were going to swallow 
up at a mouthful the ancient and wealthy 
empire of Japan, without giving any other 

ower a chance to share the spoil. The truth 
eeu seems to have been that Brother Jon- 
athan, or rather President Pierce, had begun 
to suspect the possibility of an European war, 
and found Japan a convenient pretext for 
equipping a powerful fleet, in time of peace, 
in order that it might be ready to carry out 
his views upon Central America or Cuba, as 
soon as the thoughts and arms of England 
should be fully occupied elsewhere. But 
while the United States Government was pre- 
tending to threaten Japan, a more dangerous 
spoiler, whose encroachments upon the islands 
of that empire have been going on for many 
years,* was actually at work close by, and it 
ts to be regretted that neither the British Gov- 
ernment nor that of the United States found 
time to cast their eyes upon the landlocked 
sea, a little further to the north. Had they 
done so. they would have observed that the 
Sea of Okotsk receives the waters of one of 
the noblest rivers of the Old World, and of- 
fers advantages as great and a position as im- 
pregnable as will be afforded by the Baltic 
and the Black Seas, when their shores and 
outlets shall have fallen under the dominion 
of.a single sovereign. They would have seen 
that a chain of posts had been gradually es- 
tablished on the islands, formerly belonging to 
Japan; which divide the Sea of Okotsh from 
the ocean; and also that the harbor at the 
month of the Amoor or Sagalin River was 
already being fortified, and threatened to 
equal in strength either Cronstadt or Sebas- 
topol, with incalculable seperiority in position, 
soil, and climate over each of those strong- 
holds. They would have observed that a riv- 
er, the name of which is scarcely ever heard 


* “ As they (the Russians) have taken posses- 
sion of Rakko Seina, and resort to Yedrofou and 
Atskesi, they may easily in time get down to the 
western parts of Yeso, turn their eyes to the north- 
west tribes of that country, and so reach Japan. 





Yeso is for our kingdom what _ and teeth are for 
the body. We must therefore be upon our guard. 
— San Kokf Tsou Ran To Sets (General View of | 
the Five Kingdoms).” A work published by the 

Committee of the Oriental Translation Fund. 
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in Europe, was already navigated by steam. 
boats, and that fortifications were springing 
up at various points upon its banks, under a 
flag which was that neither of China nor Ja- 
pan, while ships of war were gradually as- 
—. in a noble — at “we mouth, to 
which European raphers not even 
vouchsafed c— ' 

We have been accustomed to smile with 
pity and contempt at the costly but ap- 
parently useless and insignificant settlements 
of Russia in Kamtschatka and North America, 
and to most of us it had never occurred that 
by a single step in advance, taken at an op- 
portune .noment, these distant and puny pos- 
sessions would be converted into a source of 
enormous strength to Russia, and of incal- 
culable danger to England first, and after- 
wards to the United States. The reception 
of the English and French squadrons at Pe- 
tropaulovski may serve to convince us that 
these settlements have been brought within 
easy reach of the arsenals of Russia, and may 
also suggest to us the difficulties to be en- 
countered at the mouth of the Amoor, where, 
in addition to the fortifications, we shall find 
ships of war from the Baltic, which have been 
repaired and strengthened in the English 
dockyards, and large and well-armed steamers 
built for Russia in the harbors of the United 
States. 

The time has at length arrived when the 
great States of Europe and America must 
either cripple the strength and annihilate the 
fleets of Russia, or suffer her to become a first- 
rate power on the continent; for her ships in 
the Sea of Okotsk are shut in by no Is 
which can be closed at the will of a hostile 
neighbor, and she has there a position which 
will secure for her the lion’s share in any future 
spoliation of the Chinese and Japanese Em- 
pires, and will enable her to threaten not only 
the commerce of the East, but also the Indian 
and Australian possessions of Great Britain. 

“T siton the shore and wait for a wind” is 
a favorite national Russian motto, and it has 
never been better exemplified than in the 
long enduring patience and watchful = 
severance which that Government has exhib- 
ited in its efforts to appropriate the valley of 
the Amoor. The first attempt was made soon 
after the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the Russians built some forts on_ its 
banks ; but at that time the Manchou rulers 
of China, although they had scarcely consoli- 
dated their power, would by no means consent 
to yield their birth-place and their patrimo- 
nial possessions to the despised and but lately 
emancipated Czar of Muscovy. They there- 
fore treated with contempt the ambassadors 
sent to Pekin by Alexey Michaelovitch, and 
despatched an army in 1680, which destroyed 
the Russian forts and settlements, and brought 
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the intruders as prisoners to Pekin. Hence 
the Russian church and college in that. city ; 
for although it is usually believed that these 
were founded in 1728, the truth is that they 
were established for the Russian prisoners 
nearly fifty years earlier, and it was merely 
their continuance which was granted by the 
treaty of Kiakta. 

In 1685, Golovin was sent by the Czar to re- 
gain by diplomacy what had been lost by arms, 

ut it took him two years to reach the frontiers 
of China, and he had to wait two years more 
at Selenginsk for the arrival of the Chinese 
envoys, who were to treat with him. When 
the latter appeared, they were provided with 
arguments which were too potent even for 
Muscovite craft, for their suite consisted of 
12,000 men, accompanied by a large force of 
artillery. The consequence was that Golovin 
was compelled to cede all claim to the valley 
of the Amoor, and to accept the rugged and 
almost impassable mountain chain, in some 

laces several hundred miles to the north of 
it, as the boundary between the two empires. 
This treaty was signed on the 27th of August, 
1689, and down to the year 1852 the Russians, 
in spite of constant efforts, had succeeded in 
effecting only some insignificant encroach- 
ments to the south of the great Yablounoi 
range. 

It seems scarcely credible to us that a cen- 
tury ago the Chinese were a martial and vic- 
torious nation ; but it was only in 1750 that 
they conquered Zungary, took Kashgar and 
Yarkend, which they keep to this day, 
threatened with subjugation the whole of 
Central Asia, and spread terror to the Cas- 
‘ge Their progress however was stopped 

y Achmet, the sovereign of Affghanistan, 
who marched to the assistance of his brother 
Mussulmans—entered into negotiations with 
the invaders, and induced them to retire ; but 
their lust of conquest was by no means satiat- 
ed, for in 1758 they invaded Siberia, and 
caused serious apprehensions to the Gov- 
ernment of St. useing Nineteen years 
later, owing to the protection granted by the 
Chinese Emperor to several hundred thousand 
Calmucks, who escaped from their Russian op- 
— by flying from the banks of the 

olga, in the winter of 1771, and in conse- 
ages of the ineffable contempt with which 
the ambassadors sent to reclaim them were 
received, the Empress Catherine determined 
to invade China. Her design was to march 
an army into the valley of the Amoor, at the 
same time that she sent ships of war all the 
way from the Baltic to co-operate with them 
at its mouth. But the distance and the dif- 
ficulties of transport, or, more probably, un- 
ceasing pre-occupations nearer home, frustrat- 
ed her project, and compelled her to put up 
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with the affronts she had received. Her 
design however has never been lost sight of 
by the Russian Cabinet, although the ambition 
of Napoleon, the reforms of Sultan Mahmoud, 
and the determined courage of the Circas- 
sians, have tended to delay its execution. 

The Opium War, which was planned by 
the cunning and worked out by the agents of 
Russia, in China and elsewhere, gave her an 
admirable opportunity for sending an embassy 
to Pekin, pa for making large professions of 
friendship, as well as liberal offers of assistance, 
She induced the Chinese to believe that she 
was on the very point of gomg to war with 
England ; and when Commissioner Lin arriv- 
ed at Canton, he anxiously inquired “ whether 
hostilities had not already broken out between 
Russia and England.”* And the English 
Superintendent, Captain Elliot, was so con- 
vinced of her interference, that he did not 
hesitate to attribute to it “ the increasing in- 
disposition of the Chinese to trade by the sea- 
shores.” But neither her promises nor the 
necessities of the Chinese Government were 
yet sufficient to enable her to obtain permis- 
sion to navigate the Amoor, and in spite of 
the efforts she had been making to discipline 
the wild horsemen of Tartary and Siberia, she 
wisely abstained from seizing upon the prey 
she had so long coveted, for she was not 
ignorant of the fate of the Nepaulese and 
Sikh invaders of Tibet. 


The Nepaulese overran Tibet in 1792, and 
took Teshoo Loomboo. The Grand Lama, 
who escaped with difficulty, applied to the 
English for assistance, but met with an imme- 


diate refusal. The Chinese Emperor however 
was not long in sending aid to the Head of 
his Faith and to his peace-loving followers. 
On the approach of his troops, who were 
marched in haste from the frontiers of Tartary, 
the Nepaulese retreated, carrying with them 
the accumulated wealth which they had found 
in the monasteries. But they were overtaken 
by the Chinese troops, and, after suffering two 
severe defeats, escaped into their own country. 
The Chinese, who. were not satisfied with the 
chastisement they had inflicted on the invaders 
forced the frontier post of Coti, and entered 
Nepaul. The Nepaulese, in their turn, ap- 
plied to the English for their aid or good of 
fices. And in consequence of their appli- 


| cation, Captain Kirkpatrick, said to be the 


first Englishman who ever entered Nepaul, 
was sent thither as our ambassador. The 
Chinese refused to listen to his mediation, and 
received his interference most unfavorably, for 


they could not forget that we had declined all 


* See “Captain Bingham’s Narrative.” 
t See “Despatch to Lord Palmerston,” dated 
Canton, April 13th, 1839. 
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aid to the Grand Lama, nor could they be 
convinced that we were not now assisting their 
enemies. They therefore continued to follow 
1 their success, and it was only when the 

epaulese made the most abject submission, 
undertook to restore all their spoil, promised 
to pay tribute, and consented to cede Sikkim, 
which lies between Nepaul and Botan and 
borders on Bengal, that they could be induced 
to retire. The only result of our interference 
was that the Chinese Government immediately 
put an erid to all intercourse between Bengal 
and Tibet. 

The Sikh invasion, which took place shortly 
after the close of the Affghan and during the 
Opium War, was equally disastrous. Their 
army, consisting of 12,000 disciplined troops, 
crossed the mountains from Cashmere, and 
invaded the province of Ladak. They quick- 
ly took possession of Leh of Lassa, the capital 
of Little Tibet, for they met with scarcely any 
resistance from a people who for ages had re- 
quired neither soldiers to defend their country 
nor police to protect their property; and 
whose rulers, the priest of Buddha, were for- 
bidden by their religion to deprive any 
creature of life. It was not until after the 
Sikhs had held quiet possession of the country 
for two years that a Chinese force arrived to 
expel them; and the invaders were so com- 
pletely defeated in the first battle, that out of 
the 12,000 only between two and three 
hundred stragglers are said to have escaped, 
by making their way over the higher passes 
of the Himaleh Mountains, into the territories 
of Great Britain or Nepaul. 

It is evident that the present great rebellion 
in China owes much of its importance and 
success to some foreign agency, but it is not 
yet certain whether that agency is Russian or 
American, or both combined. One thing 
however is clear, namely—that Russia is the 
only power which has yet known how to profit 
by it; for since its commencement she has 
obtained, from the embarrassments of the 
Court of Pekin, a treaty yielding to her the 
navigation of the Amoor, and she has already 
converted that permission into absolute pos- 
session of the aa course of the river and 
an enormous tract of country, above 1000 miles 
in length and in some parts as much as 500 
in breadth. But, in addition to the mere ex- 
tension of territory, she has acquired the ex- 
clusive ownership of the Yablournioi Mountains. 
from which her subjects have already procur- 
ed large quantities of gold and silver by the 
rudest methods, and which are said to surpass 
in mineral wealth anything that has yet been 
discovered in California or Australia. And, 
what is to her of far greater importance, she 
has gained access to the Pacific Ocean, in a 
temperate climate. 

The Amoor, which has a course of 2240 
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miles, is formed by the junction of two rivers, 
one of which rises in Mongolia and the other 
has its source in the Siberian province of 
Irkutsk, at no great distance from the Lake 
of Baikal, the waters of which flow by the 
Yenisei, into the Frozen Ocean. The most 
important of its tributaries is the Songari, 
which rises in the mountains to the north of 
Corea, and is almost as noble a river as itself. 
Cannon and stores are already carried down 
the Amoor by steamboats,* and sent from its 
mouth to the Russian possessions in America ; 
and it may, at no distant day, be one of the 
great channels of European and Asiatic com- 
merce, for the water communication between 
the Baltic and the Caspian has long been 
complete, and, according to Cottrell, oe | 400 
versts, or 260 miles, of additional canal, will 
be required to connect the Pacific with the 
Caspian. 

It isa marvel even in the history of Rus- 
sian diplomacy and Russian success, that at a 
moment when she is an object of jealousy and 
a cause of alarm to every European and 
Asiatic people, and is actually at war with 
three great empires, she should have been 
able to secure such an acquisition as the 
Amoor, and at the same time so nearly to 
complete a gigantic system of inland commu- 
nication, 8000 miles in length, without more 
than a vague rumor of her design having 
reached the enlightened and far-seeing nations 
of the West. Should they suffer her to con- 
solidate this her latest conquest, they will soon 
discover that the course of commerce has 
been changed, the balance of power altered, 
and that the giant, whom they vainly imagin- 
ed to be still: fettered by the Sound and the 
Bosphorus, has shaken off his chains, and can 
defy with impunity the navies of England, 
France, and the United States. But although 
Russia has made this great advance towards 
the universal dominion which has been for 
centuries the aim and object of her craft and 
her ambition, yet was she never in so dan- 
gerous and so critical a position .as at this mo- 
ment. It is true that the war she has pro- 
voked has not been the signal for revolt 
amongst the disaffected millions whom she 
rules with a rod of iron, that it has only erip- 
aap destroyed—her commerce. But it 
nas had one effect, the consequences of which 
may be fatal to her. 


It has aroused the people 
of England from their ignorance and their 
indifference, and if their new-born determi- 
nation to put a final stop to the aggressions of 
Russia should find an earnest and faithful 


* We heard, two years ago, that twelve steam- 
ers built in Sweden were sent by canal to the Cas- 
pian, to be taken to pieces on its eastern shore, and 
to be thence transported by land to the Sea of 
Aral. These are probably the vessels now navi 
gating the Amoor. 
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leader in any public man, the whole nation 
will rally round him, and give Russia cause to 
rue the day on which her legions crossed the 
Pruth. 

England demands ministers who will oppose 
the designs of Russia with all their energy 
and intellect. If the Government will only 
carry out heartily the wishes of the nation, 
the commerce of Russia may be annihilated— 
disaffection will paralyze her armies—insur- 
rection will raise its head within her borders 
—and a few months suffice to add to her pre- 
sent foes the armies of Germany and Sweden, 
the hordes of Tartary, the horsemen of Persia, 
and the hosts of the Celestial Empire.* 


* The Persians have been for a long time past 
vainly asking for some countenance or support from 
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God grant that this opportunity, calculated 
to stimulate the purest patriotism and to sat- 
isfy the noblest ambition, may not be lost for 
England, and that she may find men capable 
of conducting her through the paths of justice 
and honor, to that success on which depends 
the freedom or the slavery of mankind. 


England, and after two years’ delay an embassy 
has been sent to Teheran. The Affghans have been 
oe unsuccessful in their endeavors to form an 
alliance with us; and the idea of a treaty with 
China has not yet entered into the thoughts of our 
rnlers, although the favorable disposition of the 
Chinese sovereign, caused by the Russian aggres- 
sion on Manchouris, is proved by the extraordina- 
ry fact that an English consul has taken up his 
residence at Pekin, a piece of intelligence which 
reached England by the last Indian mail. 





A curious pamphlet has been published in 
Paris. It announces the recent discovery in that 
city, of an unpublished manuscript by Walter 
Scott, consisting of a tale called “ Moredun.”— 
The story told about the manuscript is this :— 
There lived in Paris, several years ago, a Ger- 
man merchant, who was afflicted with the mania 
of possessing manuscripts of distinguished mod- 
ern writers. When Sir Walter visited Paris, to 
collect materials for his “ History of Napoleon,” 
the German resolved, coute qui coute, to get a 
manuscript from him. This he found more diffi- 
cult than he expected, and his mortification at 
being disappointed was such that he fell ill. At 
length he met with Mr. William Spencer, a 
friend of Sir Walter. To this person he com- 
municated the desire which possessed him, and 
he consented, either from kindness of heart or 
for a present of money, to speak to Sir Walter 
on the subject. Sir Walter thought the demand 
too strange to be complied with, and he courte- 
ously but positively refused it. Thereupon the 
German manuscript hunter became greatly worse, 
in fact, in danger of death. Spencer told Anne 
Scott, Sir Walter’s daughter, of his position, and 
represented to her what an awful thing it would 
be if the man were to die, in consequence of her 
father’s refusal to humor his whim. Anne was 
alarmed, and proceeded to pester her father. To 
please her, Sir Walter, after a while, consented 
to give the maniac a manuscript—it was “ Mo- 
redun.” He probably thought no more of the 
matter. ‘Time wore on, and the German died.— 
At the sale of his effects the manuscript fell into 
the hands of a M. Cabany. He carefully pre- 
served it until his death, which took place re- 
cently, when it descended to his son; and that 
son it is who has made its existence and history 
known to the public. Such is what the newly 

ublished pamphlet says ;—the reader may be- 
ae it or not, as he pleases—for ourselves we 
doubt its truth exceedingly. M. Cabany gives a 
letter purporting to have been written by Sir 
Walter Scott to his friend Spencer, which sets 





forth the alleged facts of the case; but this letter 
is so full of French idiomatic phrases, that it 
cannot have been translated from English, and 
Sir Walter would not, of course, have written in 
French to an English friend — Lit. Gazette. 





Bisiioteca GuATEMALTECA.—A prospectus 
has been recently issued in the city of Guate- 
mala, for the publication of some of the valuable 
ancient MSS., which exist in the archives of the 
old Captain-Generaley of Guatemala, together 
with a number of works of native authors. Many 
valuable MSS. must exist, scattered amongst the 


municipalities. There is one of Gonzalo de Al- 
varado, brother of the conqueror, and Juarros 
refers to histories compiled by the Caziques of 
the Pipil (or Nahaul,) Quicke, and Pocoman In- 
dians, who had been taught to write in Spanish. 
He speaks also of the MSS. of Don Juan Torres, 
Juan Macario, and Francisco Gomes, descend- 
ants of the Kachiquel kings. Pelaes also men- 
tions various documents which must have the 
highest interest and value to students, and which 
if their publication does not fall within the com- 
petence of private enterprise or that of existing 
societies, should be brought out by the govern- 
ment A tithe of the money annually squan- 
dered in quarrels which parody the name of 
wars, if spent in this manner, would confer more 
glory on the State than it has derived from its 
arms.—Lit. Gazette. 





M. Leon Faucher, an eminent French writer 
on questions of political economy, has just died. 
Amongst his productions are two large volumes, 
called “ Etudes sur Il’ Angleterre,” one of the best 
and most serious books on our country publish- 
ed in France. M. Faucher played a leading 
part in political affairs, and was for some time 
a Cabinet Minister. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER VII.-~— PERCY. 


WE have left him pacing up and down in the 
fore-court of the Grange — much inclined to be 
rebellious and impatient, though scarcely quite 
certain what he is chafed about. It is moderately 
calm this.morning out of doors ; — a dim, cloudy 
day — what the villagers call “fresh,” at Briar- 
ford, which means that the atmosphere has a 
great deal of rain in it, and at the smallest provo- 
cation would throw a heavy handful right in the 
face of the passer-by. At present, only a fresh 
chill drop comes now and then in the sweep of 
the wind ; and the bare trees are visible below, 
with many a bend and deprecating courtesy, pro- 
pitiating the favor of this well-known and familiar 
gale. Against the cold sky — though there is in 
reality no sky to be seen, but only a pale-black 
tumult of confused clouds relieved against a ho- 
rizon, only a little paler and more luminous than 
themselves — the little tower of Briarford church 
rises from among its mound of graves. And 
yonder are the clustered roofs of the village, the 
tops of stacks and gables, of barns, and low-lying 
cottages sending up faint curls of blue smoke, 
and faint sounds of life awaking into the misty 
heavens. Beyond these, a long extent of pasture- 
fields, where some few patient cows graze meekly 
and with discomfort, and the far-away’snar! of the 
sea, curling white over the sandbanks, and re- 
ceding with its heavy leaden tint behind into the 
cloudy sky ; — this is all the prospect, and it is 
not the most comforting or cheerful prospect in 
the world, even when one knows that the bright 
breakfust-table and warmer atmosphere of the 
Grange lie so close behind. 

Percy has not grown to his full height yet, and 
will not be gigantic even when he has done so ; 
his hair rises with a sort of crested fulness from 
that brow of his, where so many lines and puck- 
ers are visible already—lines of vivid expression, 
and quick, mobile, changing thoughtfulness, 
where no pain is, but only life and energy, viva- 
cious and young. All the lines of Percy’s face 
are quick, variable, wavering lines, trembling full 
of incipient sunshine and laughter, yet never en- 
tirely free of shadow, as of a suspended cloud. 
No one can quite prophesy what sudden rc volu- 
tion is to come next upon those bright young fea- 
tures, where the flying emotion comes and goes, 
as the light and shadow passes upon tne face of 
this broad country round. At present, the ex- 
mony. is only extremely impatient, somewhat 

retful and annoyed ; though, to tell the truth, 
Percy’s reasons for annoyance are something of a 
dou!tful character. He would be puzzled, him- 
self, to explain them. This only Percy knows: 
that Elizabeth, his beautiful sister, is extremely 
likely to be married by-and-by, and quite sure to 
yield to the arrangements made for her, and to 
submit to the time imposed, whatever her own 
inclinations may be. Percy does not pause to 
consider, that the active part in such negotiations 
does, after all, belong to the bridegroom ; that 
Elizabeth Vivian would remain Elizabeth Vivian 
to the end of time, before she would step forward 
and say what day she would be married. In fact, 





Percy does not take the trouble to consider any- 
thing, but onl resents for his sister, very hotly 
and warmly ; and says again, he would not let 
them make a child of him, if he were she — for it 
does not occur to Percy what an extreme impos- 
sibility that is; nor how unlike to his irritable 
impetuous self — the genius and wildest spirit of 
the family—is his sister Elizabeth, in her queenly 
submission and womanliness, whom no one could 
humiliate, humble as she always is. 

There is no covering on Percy’s head, where 
the wild locks begin to toss about in the wind ag 
he quickens the pace of his musings. This boy, 
who begins to be a man, is nineteen only, an 
has the world before him;—the world before 
him !— and he spurns it with his young, trium- 
phant foot, this subject-globe, made to he con- 
quered. As he hurries to and fro upon this plat- 
form of his, the old warm family home behind, 
and the level country spreading broad before, 
something mighty and great, called in the vocabu- 
lary of fancy, Fate, Fortune, and the World, lies 
under the dreamer’s eyes. His pace quickens, 
and this mass of matted hair shakes out its love- 
locks on the breeze. Ah, a very different thing 
from the everydays which will make life to Percy 
Vivian, as to all other mortal creatures, is the 
wild, bright prospect on which Percy Vivian 
looks abroad. Neither map nor description 
could convey to any other mind the faintest idea 
of this which appears to him. There are no 
panoramas made of that celestial country ; — tho 
view is too aerial and too dazzling for any Tand- 
scape painter. Every one for himself, and not 
another, has a chance to look once into the 
charmed and glimmering vista ; and Percy gazes, 
with his brilliant eyes, into the heart of this en- 
chantment now. 

Oh and alas for all those grand futures which 
may be; what halting, worn-out decrepid things 
they come forth at the other end of this magnifi- 
cent arch of fancy !—poor, plethoric fortunes of 
money, instead of the glorious, generous, canon- 
ized Fortune of Hope ; daily burdens, hard, and 
petty, and odious, instead of the noble martyr- 
doms and heroisms which were in onr dreams; 
but as for Perey Vivian, to-day is only the pres- 
ent to-day of boyhood and youth to him—youth, 
and boyhood, and education, all tending onward 
—and no succession of mornings and evenings, 
but a great Ocean of the Future; the World, a 
giant Goliah, and not a thronging army of little 
ills and little men, spreads full before the dazzled 
vision of the boy about to set out upon his life. 

The family estates—an imposing title—repre- 
sent no such very imposing income; and though 
authorities say that the modern agriculture which 
Squire Perey despised may make Squire Philip a 
very much richer man than his father, this increase 
has all to be realized. In any case, it is a certain 
fact that the heir will have quite a small enough 
income to maintain his rank as head of the fam- 
ily ; a rank of which the youngest member of it, 
Sophy herself, is fully more tenacious than Philip. 
So Percy must make his own fortune, and Perey 
is extremely well disposed to do this, and would 
be indignant at the very idea of ‘remaining igno- 
bly at home ; has been even heard, indeed, felici- 
tating himself on his second sonship, and exult- 
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ing over his elder brother, who has no better 
chance all his life than that of being a country 
squire, whereas it is impossible to predict what 
extraordinary chances lie before Percy. ‘his is 
so far well; but it is much easier to decide that 
Percy shall make his fortune, than to decide the 
means by which it shall be made — and many 
a family council, many an “advice” from 
Colonel Morton and from Uncle Blundell, have 
gone to the decision. Percy himself, if rather 
hard ta please when a suggestion is made, 
still remains somewhat indifferent; he says 
he does not care what his profession is, but it 
turns out that he does care enough to pronounce 
& most unhesitating negative on various proposals 
made to him. One, however, which has the ad- 
vantage of being opposed at once by Uncle Blun- 
dell and Colonel Morton, fixes Percy’s wandering 
fancy. Disposed to it from the first, he is bound 
to it for ever, as soon as he discovers that both 
the advisers in question unite in disliking the 
idea. So Percy will be a lawyer—a barrister—a 
student of the Temple—and never wavers again 
in his choice. 

Perhaps the charm of the desultory, ungovern- 
ed young man’s life of which he reads—that life 
in chambers, enlightened by all that is witty, gay, 
and free, where household trammels are not, nor 
ordinary restraints, but only the high honor and 
truth, that gospel of manliness which is preached 
by sundry leaders of the youthful mind of these 
day+— has fully more influence upon Percy, than 
that juite different aspect of his chosen life. 
which discloses future Lord Chancellors and Jus- 
tices burning the midnight oil in the dim reces- 
ses of the Temple. But Percy Vivian scorns an 
over-distinctness in his dreams—he neither de- 
terminez on reading very hard, nor determines on 
idling ; and if visions of the lighter pursuits, the 
delights of getting into print, or the graver boy’s 
enthusiasm for authorship ever come to Percy, he 
keeps them in their sunny mist, and does not 
bring down the fairy visitants to tangible shape 
or form: only Percy’s heart dances, and his 
cheek glows, when he thinks of his “ prospects,” 
and with eagerness he looks to.the time ap- 
a gg when his journey of life is fated to 

gin. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE YOUNG LADIES’ ROOM. 


A bright fire buras in the fairy grate of the 
young ladies’ room: everything is bright in this 
little favored bower, for none of these young la- 
dies are at all elevated above the pretty things 
loved by their class and kind. There are wax 
flowers on the mantel-piece, the joint production 
of the three sisters ; there are two or three paint- 
ed groups of Elizabeth's favorite lilies and roses 
upon the wall; more than one landscape of Mar- 
garet’s, extremely lofty in intent, but just a little 
obscure in execution, hangs on the same line; 
and if Sophy can do nothing with the pencil, 
Sophy has at least a glowing screen of most ela- 
borate needlework lifting its gilded wand like a 
gold stiek in waiting in the corner, and reaching 
nearly as high as the pictures. The little couch 
which Margaret, half reclining, fills with her slen- 
der, well-formed person and her work-basket,bright 
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with all its delicate colors of floss silk and Berlin 
wool — the pretty arm-chair, in which Elizabeth 
sits erect by the table — the low footstool, sacred 
to Sophy, are all alike gay with the handiwork of 
the sisters, and rich with embroidered flowers. 
And the firelight winks and brightens in the ivory 
keys of the open piano, and the mirror reflects 
this pleasant group in the ruddy atmosphere of 
home. The smallness, the fancifulness, the glow 
and plenitude of simple ornament, are all quite 
suitable to the character of the apartment. By 
and by, it is very true, all these will be sober 
family mothers, at home in nurseries and house- 
keepers rooms. At present they are only young 
ladies; it is their time of budding and holiday ; 
and only a hard heart would grudge to them 
these natural embellishments of their youth. 

Nor are their occupations more substantial than 
their surroundings; they are all very busy, that is 
one thing; and this graceful industry looks very 
becoming, one must confess, however trifling the 
product may be; for, alas, it is only “ fancy- 
work ”"—only the pretty nick-nacks of young la- 
dyism—and perhaps all these young ladies would 
ail be much better employed in reading or study- 
ing, or otherwise improving their minds. But 
one thing is certain—neither geology, nor botany, 
nor any lighter dilettanti science, made easy for 
the use of young ladies, could permit that sweet 
silent thoughtfulness of which Elizabeth’s face is 
full, or the flow of happy talk which runs out of 
Sophy’s lips, and comes in briefer responses from 
Margaret—not very profound or wise, but very 
pleasant,.as is their occupation and the scene. 

For Elizabeth, whose fingers are accomplished 
in these womanly arts, is free to give her tranquil 
mind to other matters while she labors ; and Mar- 
garet, who has done a great deal of similar work, 
and is pretty well assured and confident in doing 
this, has her spirit quite at ease in it; and Sophy, 
who does not aim at absolute perfection, bat tries 
nothing which she cannot achieve, is perfectly 
unembarrassed in her business ; whereas poor 
Zaidee, toiling hard after a glorious unachievable 
idea, with eager haste, with pricked fingers, with 
heart and soul too much absorbed for speech, 
could not say a word in answer to all this run- 
ning talk of theirs, if that very word would in- 
sure success to this enterprise of her own. 

A careless attitude in this moment of inspira- 
tion would not become Zaidee; it is well enough 
for Sophy yonder, with her little commonplace 
piece of embroidery, to sit so lightly on her foot- 
stool—very well for grown-up Margaret to recline 
—but Zaidee, whose ambition projects something 
which nohody has accomplished before, and whose 
vexed fingers and perplexed scissors labor hard 
on the heels of her ambition,—for Zaidee it is a 
very different matter; so Zaidee, who always 
stoops, sits erect at the table for once in her life 
—Zaidee, said to be the greatest idler in the 
Grange, labors with such a strain and intensity 
as no one else is capable of; and now growing 
pale, and now flushing into sudden excitement, 
holds her breath, and neither hears nor answers, 
with, alas, always the same ideal luring her on— 
but the silk and the needle, the scissors and the 
fingers so sadly incapable, and the great creation 
making so very little progress after all. 
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And everything that is being made by the 
little company, and other pretty things besides, 
more than you could look over in one good hour, 
are making for Philip’s birth day. Love-tokens 
for Philip himself, such hosts of them, young 
man and scoffer as he is: and such pretty com- 
binations of white and gold, and white and sil- 
ver, and white with every possible enlightenment 
of delicate color, for Elizabeth, already known in 
the household in the magical character of bride. 

“ Well, Ihave many a time thought of Phil- 
ip’s birthday,” said Sophy, after a pause, and 
the slightest possible touch of sentiment was in 
Sophy’s sunny face, but I never thought what 
changes it would make at home. I used to 
think Philip would be a little more master 
perhaps—not that mamma would change—but 
only of course we are all growing older, and 
Philip would be a man and not a boy; but only 
to think what astrange difference there will be! 
Elizabeth, too! Of course, I knew Elizabeth 
was to be married sometime—but oh! I am sure, 
Margaret, it will feel so very strange!” 

“ Elizabeth will come back, and we shall go 
to see her, Sophy,” was the answer; but Percy 
—to think of Percy going too !—and one cannot 
tell when de may come again.” 

* Well, Percy is glad to go,” said Sophy with 
spirit; “And Elizabeth, though she won’t say 
she’s glad, never makes any resistance, but yields 
to Captain Bernard without caring for us. I 
daresay it may be very fine, after all, going out 
into the world; for my part I would rather stay 
at the Grange. . 

A very little toss of Sophy’s pretty head, a 
very little pique in Sophy’s half-defiant half- 
disconsolate tone, goes far to make you scepti- 
cal of the entire truthfulness of Sophy. Marga- 
ret answers with a sigh: 

“None of us know much of the world; even 
I, though I am so much older than Percy and 
you—even Elizabeth, who is oldest of all ;— 
if our family had been what it used to be, we 
should all have seen a great deal more ; but what- 
ever you may think, Sophy, I am sure itis a 
great deal better for us. Oh! I have no doubt 
at all, a real true heart must grow so weary of 
the world.” 

“But I don’t quite see that either,” responded 
Sophy promptly. “The world! I should think, 
for my part the old women in the village must 
be a great deal more weary of it than I. 1 am 
sure it has been twenty times harder for them 
than even for mamma, who is as old—and I am 
more weary than Lady Stanley’s pretty niece, 
who has been presented, and spends all her time 
among the great people, and is never done with 
gayeties. Well, 1 know you say you despise all 
that, but Iam quite certan I don’t; and speak- 
ing of that, Margaret, do you know I could not 
sleep all night for thinking of our ball.” 

* How silly !” said the pensive Margaret, “ what 
were you thinking ¢” 

“ First of all, how I should have my dress 
made,” said Sophy eagerly; “and 1 fell upon 
such a pretty fashion just before I went to sleep. 
To be sure this marriage of Elizabeth is very 
distracting; for a marriage is always even a 
greater thing than a party, however great that 
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may be. Well, and then I hegan to wonder 
who would dance with who, and whether Mr. 
Powis would come.and how jealous he would 
be if he saw any one else with you—of course, 
it would not be proper for him to dance—a 
clergyman! though if you won’t be angry, I do 
think he cares very little about the church; and 
then, somehow, an I really saw the hall, and 
everybody so gay, there suddenly flashed across 
it Elizabeth’s marriage, and Mr. Powis ran into 
the vicar, and the hall became the church, and 
we were all in white and in sunshine instead of 
the lamplight, and—I—I believe, I fell asleep.” 

“How you do talk, Sophy,” said Margaret, 
with a frown and a blush. 

“ Elizabeth does not say a word—I suppose 
because she has so much to think of,” persevered 
Sophy ; “and Zay—I do wonder what extraordi- 
nary thing Zay is making, and who it is for. Do 
you know, Margaret, I was thinking how this 
will change us all. Philip will be his own mas- 
ter—a real grown-up man; Elizabeth will be 
Mrs. Bernard Morton, a married lady; you will 
be Miss Vivian, and the eldest of us all. Perey 
will be: far from home, and seeing the world; 
me—it won’t make so much difference for me— 
but still there will be a change when Percy 
goes. Only Zay will not feel it at all. She was 
always the youngest, the pet,and spoiled—it will 
make no difference with Zaidee.” 

Zaidee heard, but did not look up, being in 
the crisis and agony of her invention—and Sophy 
ran on to another subject. Simple Sophy! un- 
foreseeing little mortal company which could tell 
nothing of the unknown! for not one there could 
so much as guess or dream that Zaidee’s share 
of all these changes should, far as the extraor- 
dinary overpasses the common, exceed and over 
pass their own. 


CHAPTER IX.—A COUNTRY PARTY. 


“Yes, Captain Bernard Morton is a véry fine 
young man, I assure you,—though of course, a 
great beauty like Elizabeth—everybody expect- 
ed something different for her. I was quite dis- 
appointed myself—I took such pains to give her 
proper ideas; but she is so simple—a perfect 
child—though everybody thinks her quite a 
princess from her looks. However, a proper am- 
bition—nay, indeed a proper estimate of herself, 
one might as well try to teach yon odd little Zai- 
dee as lecture her.” 

“Hush, lady dear,” said the Vicaress, who 
could not entirely forget she had once been an 
Irishwoman, “ that is Mr. Powis standing close 
by your other hand.” 

“ Very well; you don’t suppose I mind Mr. 
Powis,” said Mrs. Blundell, the managing and 
match-making aunt, wife of Mrs. Vivian’s only 
brother, a childless matron and most anxious 
superintendent of her young relatives. 

“T see he is handsome, and I hear he is of 
good family. Margaret is a plain girl beside 
Elizabeth. I don’t quarrel with her taste; but 
this family is so destitute of ordinary pradence— 
even my sister. I don’t believe, now, that till 
things came so far it would be impossible to 
break off—I really do not believe any one but 
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myself or Mr. Blundell would ever think of in-| humility and a sigh. “I used to have them in 
quiring what that young man’s prospects were.” | my dreams, darlin’ angels! I’ve thought some- 

“He is a pretty lad,” sdid the Vicaress, musing-| times God would give me these same little 
ly. Good woman, she remembered the far away| cherubs if I came to heaven. Bless you, I'd 
kindly youth which had been her own; and think- | know them every one—all the sweet little faces 
ing of Miss Margaret, whose pensiveness she was | that used to come whispering about me in the 
extremely respectful of, could not but feel this} lone days when Richard was away ; but I never 


the more immediate consideration after all. 


had one child, true and sure. No, I confess to it 


“Oh, Mrs. Wyburgh, a person of your experi-|—it was God's will.” 


ence must perceive,” cried Mrs. Blundell, “ how 


And the homely womanly heart pursuing this 


situated as I am, with all these dear young people | sore want and void, left Mrs. Blundell and her 
looking up to me, and myself so interested in| busy schemes far behind, nor ever remembered 
them all—if they were my own I could not be| to wonder what right Mrs. Blundell, as childless 


more concerned for them—my mind is quite tor- 


as herself, had to address her so. Mrs. Blundell, 


tured with anxiety, knowing as I do, how really | on her part, was slightly disconcerted— a worldly 


ignorant of all the ways of the world they are. 
My sister is not a romantic person—quite the 
reverse. Mrs. Vivian is really a practical, sensi- 
ble woman; but she is so engaged with house- 
hold matters and common things, and, gives so 
little attention to the settlement of those dear 
girls—the first object in my view that a mother 
should attend to—that really I am kept quite on 
the rack, and could be always at the Grange 
if Ihad my will, out of pure anxiety for them 
all.” 

“Tam certain sure it is very kind of you,” 
said the good Vicaress, who, in addition to her 
Trish birth, had been long a curate’s wife in 
Wales, and had odd turns of phraseology, and 
not the most polished style in the world; “ but 
they’re all so easy and pleasant at home; and, 
to tell truth, ’'d not be grateful to any one that 
schemed the pretty things away.” 

“ But that is an improper view—an imperfect 
and limited view,” said Mrs. Blundell, eagerly. 
“They must marry, you know; and they must 
marry so as to keep up their standing in the 
world. In my opinion there can be nothing 
more important. I assure you it gives me many 
an anxious thought.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,”said good Mrs. Wyburgh, 
who, notwithstanding, looked considerably doubt- 
ful; “ but the world grows wiser, I think, every 
year; there was nothing said like that in my 
young day "—and with a sigh and a smile, “ my 
young day,” merry and Irish and poor, present- 
ed itself to the thoughts of Mrs. Wyburgh. 
“ Richard had not such a thing as a prospect 
when we married,” continued the Cheshire Vi- 
caress, brightening in memory of their old strug- 
gling times; “and all my mother gave me was 
God bless you—yet sure we're here!” 

“Ah, my dear good friend, but how much 
better for you if your family had been more care- 
ful,” said the match-maker, shaking her head. 

Mrs. Wyburgh also shook her head. Her face 
now tolerably full and ample, had once been 
pretty ; and there was fun and spirit—a little cor- 
ruscation—flashing now through the easy con- 
tent and acquiescence of her usual mood. 

“ And you never had a family of your own,” 
continued Mrs. Blundell ; “ you never knew what 
it was to have a mother’s cares; it makes the 
greatest difference—a woman unaccustomed to 
the charge,of children can have no idea how a 
mother feels.” 

Mrs. Wyburgh’s countenance fell. “No, I 


spirit is always so extremely at a loss to under- 
stand a simple one ;—and not as young ladies 
and gentlemen to be settled in the world, but as 
babies, dear little hearts, adored and yearned for 
all her life long, could good Mrs. Wyburgh alone 
contemplate the children who had cost Mrs. 
Blundell so much care. 

“T’ve had them committed to me from India 
—from every distance in the civilized world, I 
do believe,” said the latter lady; “schools to 
look for, growing boys to attend to, young ladies 
to bring out ;—we have so many friends abroad ; 
and I am sure many a mother has less experience 
than I.” 

But the Vicaress of Briarford had said her say, 
and relapsed into acquiescence once more. 

And Margaret, with a slight changeful color 
brightened her face, with a certain new life and 
beauty of expression awakening her downcast 
eyes, looking sweeter, purer, humbler, more 
womanly than it is her wont to look, stands in 
another corner discussing various matters with 
some of her young lady-companions, and playing 
with prints and papers which lie on a little table 
at her hand. The very rippling motion with 
which that white pretty hand trembles over them, 
the faint pit-pat of the foot peeping from below 
her dress, the wavering inconstant smile which 
comes and goes over all her face, betray her 
secret. She is so innocently conscious that some 
one is looking at her; so aware in her very heart 
of the glances and movements of that “some 
one,” upon whom she never fully lifts her own 
eyes. Mr. Powis is a handsome young men, as 
Aunt Blundell says ; tall, with a little bend and 
swing in his well-formed person ; a sort of half- 
pleased, half-deprecating consciousness that he is 
handsome; and a face which has nothing objec- 
tionable in it, unless it be the want of something 
to object to—all is so regular, so well proportion- 
ed, so perfectly in balance; a very handsome 
young man—do you not wonder whether he is 
worth all this trae and genuine feeling which 
lies in Margaret Vivian’s face ? 

At all events, nothing can exceed his eager- 
ness to catch Margaret Vivian’s eye and win her 
favor. Mr. Powis is the incumbent of a neigh- 
boring parish, the cadet of an old, very old, an- 
tediluvian family of Wales, with magnificent 
things in expectation, but only a little rectory 
and a very modest income in present enjoyment. 
Mrs. Wyburgh, of Briarford, thinks it would be 





had no babies,” said the good woman, with 


& very pretty match, and quite equal, for Mar. 
garet’s little portion could be comfortably bal- 
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anced against the young incumbent’s small but 
competent income, without any superiority on 
either side; while Mrs. Blundell, on her side, 
wonders a little what Mr. Powis’s “ motives” may 
be, and cannot fail to acknowledge him disinter- 
ested with his fine person and clerical advantages, 
though she would fain ascertain with greater 
accuracy what these much-spoken-of expecta- 
tions are. However, the matter is by no means 
so far advanced as that; and Aunt Blundell 
comforts herself in having abundant time for in- 
vestigation before this shy and conscious liking 
can come the length of an engagement, and ac- 
cordingly turns with an easy conscience to the 
agreeable bustle of Elizabeth's preparations, and 
is content. 

“ Yes, Percy is going too—my eldest daughter 
and my youngest son,” says Mrs. Vivian to the 
little group of neighbors who surrounded her; 
“and now I suppose I have nothing to look for 
but one flight after another till all my birds are 
gone.” 

“ Yes, we pride ourselves in our children, and 
they all leave us,” said a grave lady sitting by. 
“Thad eleven, and I was so proud of them— 
such a flock ; but I live by myself now, and they 
only come to see me. Oh, it is a very different 
thing living at home with one’s children, and 
having them come to see you—you'll find that 
by-and-by.” 

“I always dread the first marriage,” said a 
brisker personage. “Oh the flutter my girls 


were in when my Mary went away! and as for 


settling again, or letting one get peace and quiet, 
ou might as well think of snow in June. A 
ride you know—everybody talks so of a bride, 
and all the fuss and the dresses and the excite- 
ment—the issue was, every one of them was 
married before the second year.” 

“ Dreadful!” said a young wife emphatically : 
she had just been working out her fingers, and 
lightening her white and gold purse, which was 
still in its first gloss, in behalf of a second sister 
following in her own immediate train. 

“ Well, Percy is not to be married at least— 
Percy only leaves home,” said one of the gentle- 
men of the party; “ not such a fascinating thing 
that his brother should seek to follow him.” 

“His brother is the eldest, the head of the 
house,” interposed Mrs. Vivian. with proud 
hamility. “ Philip, of course, will not leave the 
Grange.” 

“ Only leaves home ; how these men do speak !” 
cried the wife and liege lady of the masculine 
interlocutor. “Poor boy! to think of all the 
temptations, and all the discomforts—that laun- 
dress, that Mrs. Fieryfuce, and the boy that 

lishes Pendeunis’s boots—that is all they have 
in place of the services of home; and then the 
temptations, Mrs. Vivian! Poor boy, how can 
you trust him in London ¢” 

“Temptations are everywhere,” says Mr. 
Wyburgh, with professional gravity ; and shaking 
his head half disconsolately, half in a consolatory 
and confronting strain, bids Mrs. Vivian take 
courage. 

“T will, because I must,” said the lively little 
lady of the Grange. “Percy must go. It would 
not be right to keep him at home. I pray God 
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bring my boy safe through all the dangers; and 
as for the discomforts, he must submit to them. 
Oh, I hope Percy will take no harm.” 

It was worth while to see the ere¢t imperions 
dignity into which Percy elevated himself, hear- 
ing a far-off sough of these concluding words, 
‘Take no harm!” as if the young hero, setting 
out to subdue the world, were nothing better 
than a child. 

“T have been thinking of some sweet poetry. 
Oh, Zaidee! I remember so well where I saw it 
first,’ whispers in a corner the curate’s wife, 
whom nobody contests Zaidee’s possession of. 
“ Listen, I am not afraid to say it to you :— 


*Tis vain to seek the gayest crowd, 
Though all be glad and all be fair; 

Music is sweet, and mirth is loud, 
But happiness—it is not there. 


But come to the sequestered dell, 
Oh seek the pensive shade with me; 
For there alone she loves to dwell, 
Far, far from mirth and revelry. 


Only thus far had Angelina proceeded, when 
Zaidee put up her hand and said, “ Don’t.” 

“Don’t!” Mrs. Green passed in silent horror. 

“ Because some of them look quite happy,” 
said Zaidee. “ Oh, I wouder what Margaret is 
thinking of. Hush, pray, and don’t be angry. I 
can't tell whether I am happy or not; but I like 
to look at them all.” 


CHAPTER X.—FAMILY HISTORY. 


“ Yes, you may say there were not many peo- 
ple like your grandfather. I never met with 
one,” said Mrs. Vivian. “Sit down, Percy, and 
I will tell you when I saw him first.” 

Percy sat down in prompt obedience; the 
drawing-room lay in a bright, warm twilight 
glowing with the great ruddy fire which filled 
the whole fire-place, a mass of red, touched all 
over with little points of quivering, lambent 
flame. Another side-gleam of kindled warmth 
came glimmering from the open door of the 
young ladies’ room. The heavy antique window 
in the front of the house, glittered between its 
mullions with a ruddy twinkle, which took their 
chill from the very clouds peering in without, 
and the long sashes at the other end of the apart- 
ment, draped to their feet in crimson curtains, 
gave back no unkindly light to cool the tone of 
the warm atmosphere within. Full in the light 
sat Mrs. Vivian in her great arm-chair, sitting 
very erect,as was her wont, and making the 
most of her inches. Close beside her, in his 
gravest dignity, his long shaggy nose relieved 
against her black gown, sitting up like his mis- 
tress, with the conscious erectness of one who 
sets a good example, Sermonicus held his privi- 
leged place, and Zaidee once more, silent and in- 
tent, knelt between Sermo and the mantelpiece. 
The other members of the family were grouped 
much after their usual fashion—Philip in the 
great chair—Margaret very musing medita- 
tive, her pretty hands closed upon her knee, her 
foot patting the carpet, her downcast eyes gazing 





into the fire, her thoughts astray—Elizabeth by 
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the table, where she has just laid down her work, 
because it is no longer possible to see—Sophy 
half seated, half leaning upon the arm of Philip's 
chair—and Percy thrown into a sudden seat 
slightly withdrawn behind, and only waiting “ to 
hear my mother,” before he seeks his own occu- 
pation. Mrs. Vivian likes a fireside audience, 
and has quite composed herself fur a family 
talk. 

“ The first time I saw jor grandfather I was 
uite a young girl, myself,” said the lady of the 
range, “not quite twenty, newly married, and 

a little afraid, as you may fancy, of the Squire, 
whom every one was afraid of. Ihad been at 
school out of Cheshire most of my younger days, 
and when I came home the old gentleman was 
abroad, so it came about that I never saw him 
till I was married. We came home here to the 
Grange after our marriage jaunt: we did not 
call it a tour in those days, and we had only been 
to London. You may fancy how I felt, so young, 
coming to face that dreadful old man. I was 
afraid to dress too simply lest he should think 
me a dowdy; and afraid to be too fine, lest I 
should get condemned for a fool. Well, descend 
I did at last to this very drawing-room, and 
there sat the Squire, as suave and bland !—it 
was dusk and firelight, something like what it is 
now. Dear me, Philip, don’t look up so! Ido 
believe you have a look of that dreadful Grand- 
father Vivian, after all.” 

Everybody looked to Philip; and Philip, turn- 
ing uneasily in his chair, laughed, and put So- 
phy away from him. “I suppose, mother, in the 

articular of blandness and suavity,” said the 
eir—* I have heard nothing .else in my grand- 
father resembling me.” 

“ He sat there in that very seat,” said the old 
lady, slightly shrugging her shoulders with a 
half shudder at the recollection, “so polite! but 
with such a fierce, fiery glow in his red, gray 
eyes! His politeness was quite terrible. I don’t 
think I ever was so frightened in my life; for it 
was so easy to sce there was not a morsel of real 
kindness, and all the while that tiger glaring in 
his eyes! My poor Percy, your dear, good 
father, who never feared any man, and never 
had.cause—he was always so true and guileless 
himself—was quite hushed and silent before the 
old Squire; for Perey had so good a heart, he 
could not bear, even in his thoughts, to be disre- 
spectful to his father, so he always took care that 
his father should have no cause to expose him- 
self in his presence—that is. so far as any man 
could take care; and people said there was nothing 
that kept the Squire down so much as just that 
respectfulness of Percy’s. However, all that 
evening I sat trembling—I was so awkward—I 
spilt my wine at dinner—I scalded my hand 
when I made tea—and, I can tell you, I was 
thankful when next morning we came away.” 

“Did you only stay one night, mamma? did 
you never see him again ?” asked Sophy. 

“I saw him many times again, but I never 
came back to the Grange in the Squire’s life- 
time,” said Mrs. Vivian ;—-“ and for - 
after he was dead, I dared no more sit here in 
the firelight than I dared fly. I always thought 


1 saw him sitting iu the great chair, smiling with 
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his lips, but with that cruel glare always in his 
eyes. Iwas young, and I suppose I was fanci- 
ful. I never got that look out of my mind.” 

All the audience were as young and fanciful 
now as their mother had been; and even Marga- 
ret, roused from her musings, cast a half-scared 
glance into the crimson gloom of the curtains, 
and looked with a thrill of awe round the dark- 
ening room. 

“ Poor Frank had run away just a little time 
before—poor Frank! Everybody remembered 
we so well,” said Mrs. Vivian, with a little 
sigh. 

Zaidee’s kneeling, half visible figure, started 
into fuller light, with a faint rustle, and every- 
body else starting at the sound, was so glad to be 
certain it was only Zaidee. Mrs, Vivian re- 
sumed. 

“Such a bright, high-spirited boy !—I always 
thought Percy would resemble Frank; but, 
poor fellow, so tender-hearted and sensitive—he 
could not bear the life he led, so what could he 
do but run away? He might have written to 
us, to be sure, but he was as good as a foreigner 
by that time, and married to a foreign wife— 
poor Frank! and he did write Percy such a let- 
ter just before he died.” 

“ But, aunt Vivian, you never saw my mother?” 
said Zaidee, in a very low tone. 4aidee has 
said these same words a hundred times before. 

“No, poorchild, I never saw her. She was so 
young, Percy said—so pretty, and strange, and 
broken hearted, with that little chain of yours, 
Zaidee, on her neck, and your poor father’s Bible 
always in her hand. I looked A day for Perey 
bringing her home, and he kuew I would take it 
to heart so, that he never wrote me of her death. 
I never knew, Zaidee, ti!l I saw your uncle lead- 
ing you into the Grange, all by ——, poor 
little orphan, and then [ thought I should have 
fainted. I had so set my mjnd on comforting 
poor Frank’s widow. Don’t ery, child, I’m sure 
you can’t. remember your poor mother.” 

And Zaidee swallowed her tears very hastily 
and in silence, not acknowledging that this want 
of recollection: was her very saddest grief; yet 
Zaidee had a visionary remembrance, half im- 
agination, half memory, of this poor young 
mother, which she cherished in her inmost 
heart. 

“ There was a very strange thing said just be- 
fore the Squire’s death,” resumed Mrs. Vivian; 
“T don’t think I ever told you; though he was 
furious at Frank for running away—for the 
Squire had a certain regard for appearances af- 
ter all—yet he had either grown more furious at 
Percy afterwards, or else relented towards Frank, 
The land. was never entailed, you know, and it 
was confidently said that the Squire had made a 
will, disinheriting your father, and leaving eve- 
rything to his youngest son. His lawyer had 
told somebody, and as no one could calculate 
what the Squire might do, it was very generally 
believed. Of course it made us very anxions, 
for our family then was increasing every year; 


years |}and though Percy cheered me as well as he 


could, saying he was a young, strong man, and 
‘would so gladly work for us all—bless him, so 
he would, knew that—Percy himself believed 
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it. However, when the old man died, though 
Percy and the lawyer searched everywhere—for 
the Squire’s papers were scattered over all the 
house, in the most unlikely places—no such 
thing was to be found—not a will at all—and 
everything came to your father in the natural 
course. I never expected it, 1am sure, but so 
it was.” 

“THe never made the will, then ?— or had he 
repented ¢” said Philip, with much interest. 

“ Nay he had made the will: the Jawyer said so,” 
was the answer, “leaving the Grange, the lands, 
everything, to his son Frank. I suppose he 
must have got into a rage with Frank again, and 
burnt it. It was very well for us he did not give 
all away to some stranger, or to some charity ; 
and I can’t tell you how thankful I was when no 
will was to be found.” 

“Oh, mother! if one should turn up now!” 
cried Sophy. 

“ Your father took care to look everywhere; 
your father was too anxious about you all to miss 
any corner,” said Mrs. Vivian. “No, no, it is 
twenty years since,—no fear now. But I think 
that will do for to-night, children; ring for tea, 
Philip. Elizabeth, lift that work from the table ; 
there never is room for the tray. And if any one 
likes to get the book and give me my sewing, I 
think we might finish that story, and get through 
a great deal of work to-night.” 


CHAPTER XI.——- PHILOSOPHY. 


“If it had been so, Zay — if it had only been 


as they thought,” said Sophy next morning, — 
“what a strange difference!—why, you would 
have been an heiress, and we nothing but your 
cousins. Should you have liked, Zay 4” 

“ Of course, only to give it to Philip,” said Zai- 
dee, quietly. “Ithink I should have liked to give 
the Grange to Philjp on his birthday; that would 
be something worth while.” 

“To give to Philip! But Philip could never 
have taken it; you know that.” 

“ Why not, Sophy ?” 

“ Why not ?— how simple you are,” said the 
better instructed cousin. “Of course no one 
could take such a gift as that, unless it was from 
a king or some very great person, who had plenty 
to give. ~ No, no, I would rather have had Philip 
working hard to make his own fortune than tak- 
ing the Grange, if it had been left to you; but 
not to speak of that, Zay, how would you like to 
be an heiress, all for yourself?” 

“T would not,” said Zaidee, with sudden ani- 
mation ; a woman should be poor.” 

Now Sophy could by no means see the jus- 
tice of this proposition. She shook her head. 

“ Should be poor — that is all your romance 
and nonsense. I cannot see why, for my part,” 
said Sophy, “ for Iam quite sure women make as 
good a use.ef money as men.” 

“One would never know,” said Zaidee, 
“whether it was one’s self people cared about ; 
and particularly, if you were neither handsome, 
nor clever, nor amiable, but still would like some 
one to care for you in spite of all; and then to 
doubt that it was not you, but what you had— 
Oh, Sophy ! you would not be an heiress.” 
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“TI could not be an heiress, with so many 
brothers and sisters,” said Sophy, pouting a lit- 
tle; “and I am sure I don’t think, besides that, 
that I am quite so disagreeable as you say.” 

‘*T would not like, even,” said Zaidee with 
great simplicity, going on with her own thoaghts, 
“to be beautiful like Elizabeth — because I should 
always think people liked me for being beautiful, 
and not for just being me.” 

“Upon my word! and if you were neither 
pretty, nor amiable, nor good — neither like 
Elizabeth, nor an heiress, nor anything,” ex- 
claimed Sophy, ‘‘ what good would it do any one 
to like you because you were you ?” 

Zaidee could not very well answer this question; 
it was her furn, now, to be puzzled and shake her 
head. “I cannot tell,” said Zaidee under her 
breath ; “it would do no one any good, — but 
that would be love.” 

“Love is nota proper thing to talk about,” 
said Sophy, drawing herself up in womanly state. 

The blood rushed over.Zaidee’s face in deep 
girlish shame. “Ido not mean what you mean,” 
said Zaidee; “it is not love like—like Eliza- 
beth; but why is my aunt Vivian so good to me, 
and Philip, and all of you? Sophy, why have 
you been so kind to me all my life?” 

“Kind! —no such thing,” cried Sophy, indig- 
nantly, a little moisture creeping to the corners 
of her eyes at this appeal; “one never thinks of 
being kind to one’s own family, —that is quite a 
different thing ; why, you are our Zaidee — such 
an odd, stupid, spoiled little girl — that’s all!” 

Zaidee was long silent, pulling the grave ears 
of Sermo, and something like a tear startled the 
paw of the favorite hound, falling heavily on its 
repose. 

“Tt is not called so in books,” said Zaidee, 
softly, at last ; “ everybody there zs accomplished, 
and handsome, and amiable, and good; it is al- 
ways for something that people like them, — but 
I think this is proper love for all that; not be- 
cause I am worth much, or pleasant, or pretty, 
but because I am just Zaidee — me — that is why 
my aunt is always so kind, why all the rest care 
for me, — and that is better than anything else in 
the world !” 

“JT dare say Sermo thinks so. It is no matter 
how you are dressed, or how you look, or any- 
thing,” Serme always chooses you,” said Sophy, 
laughing; but now, you see, I am not so heroical. 
I should like, very well, to be an heiress, and { 
should like, still better — hush, Zaidee, you need 
not tell any one —to be beautiful. I could bear 
to be more beautiful than Elizabeth, I think. Ido 
believe I could. There’s something in Shak- 
speare, — oh, to be sure, Anne Bullen, and she 
would not be a queen, not for all the world.” 

“But I never said it was not very good to be 
rich and pretty too—ina way,” said Zaidce ; 
“only not for one’s self.” 


She would not be a queen, that would she not, 
For all the frogs in Egypt. 


said Sophy. “I wish I had a fairy godmother, 
like Cinderella. I would not refuse to be as pret- 
ty as she liked, if she asked me.” 

Some one just then emerged out of the open 
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window of the drawing-room, and came through 
the sheltered garden-path to where the girls held 
their sitting ; and Zaidee, looking up, condemned 
herself as irreverent, for thinking that no better 
representative of the wished-for fairy godmother 
could be found, than in this small, delicate, viva- 
cious personage, advancing towards them. Mrs. 
Vivian wore a large apron with pockets over her 
thick dim-black silk gown, and had a shadowy 
shawl, white, soft, and lace-like,a sort of cloud 
embodied in fine Shetland wool and delicate 
knitting, over her cap, — for Mrs. Vivian was full 
of prudent cares on the score of taking cold. 
Mrs. Vivian’s full and ample skirts were not so 
long as to hinder you from defining clearly the 
black velvet slipper, soft-paced, yet with a very 
creditable thickness of under-leather, and a most 
distinct and unmistakable high heel, which kept 
Mrs. Vivian’s foot in warmth and comfort, and 
added an inch to Mrs. Vivian’s stature. The 
soft, white, floating drapery and fringes of the 
shawl fluttered over her shoulders, and a hand- 
somer little old lady than the mistress of the 
Grange, never buckled neat belt round trim and 
slender waist — so light of foot and alert of mo- 
tion,—the prettiest fairy godmother that ever 
oppressed maiden was fortunate enough to see. 

“Dear me, girls, when will you learn to be 
prudent ?” said Mrs. Vivian; “not a branch but 
drips with this wintry dew, and you linger here 
as if it was summer. I shall have you both laid 
up with cold before Philip’s birthday.” 

The idea made Sophy pale. “Idon’t believe 


there’s a single dewy branch in the garden, mam- 
ma, but that one that has brushed against your 
shawl,” said Sophy ; and we were just coming in.” 

“T want some one to carry a message to the 


vicarage. “Will you go, Zaidee?” said Mrs. 
Vivian ; for every one is busy, and I have some- 
thing ready for Sophy, which must be done im- 
mediately. Mrs. Wyburgh will like to see you— 
Zaidee, will you go ?” 

“T may take Sermo, aunt Vivian?” asked 
Zaidee, eagerly. The little lady nodded, and 
Sermo, though he, good fellow, had no bonnet to 
put on, stalked after the flying footsteps of his 
companion through hall and staircase and wind- 
ing passage, to the very inner recess of Zaidee’s 
room. <A few minutes more and they emerged, 
walking together as near hand and hand as their 
different modes of locomotion would allow— 
Sermo’s long shaggy ear held lightly in Zaidee’s 
fingers—with great gravity and thoughtfulness, 
occasionally, but very seldom, indulging in the 
ordinary exchanges of conversation—tfor the most 
part in. friendly silence pursuing their own 
thoughts. 

Just descending the hill where the breeze was 
sharpest, and where the trees did actually flirt a 
drop or two of pendant moisture upon Sermo’s 
averted head, and against the cheek of Zaidee, 
there was a decided chill of winter in the air; but 
the low-lying paths under the hill were warm in 
the sunshine,—dry and sandy, and glittering with 
minute crystals, as sandy paths do glitter in the 
sun. Zaidee, who neither looked before nor be- 
hind, went on steadily, full of thought, wondering 
about that old Squire, wistfully thinking of the 
father and mother gone, turning over her own 
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girlish philosophy, or roaming at large over her 
general discursive field of imagination and 
thought. What Sermo’s mind was busy with did 
not appear; but as he, too, had been present on 
the previous evening, and heard aunt Vivian’s 
recollections, there was at least a possibility in 
his favor that he pondered those family stories 
too. However that might be, the pair of friends 
went on in friendly harmony, respecting each 
otlier’s silence, and not interrupting each other's 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER XIIL.—THE VICARESS. 


The vicarage stands beside the church in the 
single street of Briarford. Briarford is by no 
means a model village; sundry barns turn their 
long blank sides to its causeway, walls of old 
solid mason-work, supplemented with brick patch- 
es; and in sight of the Vicar’s drawing-rooin it- 
self is a gray gable, with a wisp of straw project- 
ed from the round eye-let hole, high in its wall, 
and hay littered on the pavement below. The 
vicarage, too, stands close upon the street, with 
only the smallest strip of garden, almost filled 
with a trim holly hedge, separating it from the 
common thoroughfare, though in itself it is al- 
most picturesque in its antique homeliness, and 
dates farther back than the very church. It is a 
one-sided house, looking askance upon the vil- 
lage, and turning the respectful aspect of its full 
front towards the ecclesiastical establishment of 
Briarford—the low venerable square-towered 
church which stands high upon a grassy mound 
of graves. Rich old velvety far-descended grass, 
full of little nests of daisies, and minute hollows 
which the sun searches into with such a wealth 
and warmth of glow, covers the sloping bank be 
fore the side windows of the vicarage; but the 
Vicaress, for the sake of the “stir” without — to 
call these languid rural echoes stir!—and the 
greatest cheerfulness, prefers to sit in the little 
parlor facing the front in the long aftcrnoons 
when the Vicar is from home. 

This parlor is a cozy little parlor, full of soft 
seats, and easy footstools, and a homely luxury— 
nothing that misbecomes in the smallest degree 
the modest and suitable gravity of the country 
clergyman, who is neither wealthy nor of great 
expectations, but a plenitude and abundance of 
simple comforts adapted to the age and to the 
habits of the simple couple who have attained to 
their own utmost range of ambition, and look for 
nothing higher in this life. Mrs. Wyburgh, round 
and soft, with rosy fingers which it is pleasant to 
touch, and a cheek that has not lost its bloom, 
sits in a very comfortable chair, with everything 
she is likely to want on a table within reach of 
her hand, near enough the fire to enjoy its kindly 
warmth, and near enough the window to have 
the full benefit of what passes without. Mrs. 
Wyburgh has some knitting in her hands—plea- 
sant work which is in no hurry; and there is a 
book on the little table ; a good many books range 
modestly within the glass-cases there in the re- 
cess on either side of the fire; and it is impos- 
sible to look upon a picture of kindly ease and 
comfort more pleasant or more lovable than the 
afternoon composure of the Vicaress. 
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Few people admire Mrs. Wyburgh’s taste in 
dress. Strange odd green and drabs, neither 
dark nor light, but checking and striping one 
another in old large patterns which always look 
faded, are Mrs, Wyburgh’s delight. Her great 
dinner-dress even, that silk brocade, which the 
maid-servants at the vicarage hold in awe, and 
everybody in the parish knows so well, has its 

roups of dim green flowers upon a drab ground. 

“hese half colors are very unsuitable to Mrs. Wy- 
burgh ; but as she sits there—her blue eyes twink- 
ling with a little fun and a great deal of good 
humor, her cheek with its soft pleasant bloom, 
her irresistible comfort—it becomes impossible to 
find fault even with her dress. 

And thus it is that Zaidee finds the Vicaress 
of Briarford ; only, by tha time of Zaidee’s arriv- 
al. Mrs. Wyburgh has begun to sip the fragrant 
cup of coffee with which she relieves her solitary 
afternoon ; for these good people, who are 
guiltless of pretension, keep to the early hours of 
their poverty, and dine at two o'clock. It is only 
three now, and there has been no dinner yet at 
the Grange ; but Zaidee is by no means reluctant 
to partake of Mrs. Wyburgh’s refreshment, nor 
of the cake which stands in a delicate china plate, 
close by Mrs. Wyburgh’s hand. 

Very pretty, very thin, and transparent, is 
the little cup and saucer, and the coffee is neither 
café noir nor café au lait, but aboriginal coffee, 
sweetened, softened, and mollified with a spoon- 
ful of rich Cheshire cream. The cake too is un- 
exceptionable; and neither Zaidee nor Sermo, 
exalted as are the ideas of the one, and irre- 

roachable the gravity of the other, are above 
rs. Wyburgh’s cake. 

When this agreeable little episode is over, Mrs. 
Wyburgh rises and goes up-staivs to seek a pret- 
ty dressing-gown, made for her by the young 
ladies of the Grange. There is some work upon 
it which Margaret wants to copy for Elizabeth, 
and this is Zaidee’s errand. Coming down with 
it immediately, the Vicaress seats herself to wrap 
it up, in her easy leisurely way. “It is a very 
pretty pattern,” Mrs. Wyburgh says, “and so 

ind of the young ladies to do it for her.” 


“ But you do n't work much at the like of this, 
Zaidee dear,” said the kindly Vicaress. 


“No,” said Zaidee. Zaidee’s wits were wan- 
dering after something else, so she gave the brief- 
est answer to the question. 

“ But I would, darlin’, if I was you,” said Mrs. 
Wyburgh. Words of endearment fell so 
softly and so simply from this good woman’s lips 
—she said “honey” even sometimes, and the 
word, with its faintest cadence of brogue and its 
mellow kindness, was fragrant and sweet in her 
mouth. 

“ Would you, Mrs. Wyburgh ?—but everybody 
can do it at home,” said Zaidee, blushing secret- 
ly at the thonght of those im} ossible triumphs of 
needlework which she herself tried to achieve, 
but could not. “And why would you, if you 
were I?” 

“I'd be young, then, my dear,” said the kind 
Vicaress, with a momentary evasion. “ Ay, dar- 
lin’, more than that—never a one knows, Zaidee, 
what they may come to.” 
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“Come to? I cannot tell what you mean,” 
said Zaidee with wonder 

“ Blessings on them that have kept you so ig- 
norant!” said the Vicaress fervently. But this 
world’s a hard world, Zaidee. Many a one 
sleeps soft and wakes light in their young days, 
that have a hard fight before their end. If 1 was 

ou, honey, as young, and plenty of time, I’d 
earn every pretty thing I could turn my hand to 
—that ’s what I’d do.” 

“ But why, Mrs Wyburgh? Oh, if you would 
tell me why,” said Zaidee eagerly, the color 
brightening upon her face. 

* Dear heart, not a one knows—there’s noth- 
ing but change,” said Mrs. Wyburgh, evasively. 
“ Ay, darlin’, sure but I’ve seen many a pretty 
young lady that had good need of all the skill in 
her ten fingers. I never had that learning my- 
self—not a thing could I do but plain shirts and 
such like, or a gown for myself; but if I had life 
td begin again, I'd learn all I could learn,Zaidee— 
everything--playing music, and making pictures, 
and all those beautiful flowers that your cousin 
paints so natural, and a pretty hand of write— 
everything, dear—that’s what I’d do if I was 
young like you.” 

The color went and came upon Zaidee’s face ; 
her eyes gréw troubled, wistful, and a tear came 
to their long lashes. “Mrs. Wyburgh,” said 
Zaidee anxiously, “do you know anything that’s 
going to happen ?—anything aunt Vivian does 
not know ?” 

“1?%—no, honey, not I,” cried the Vichress. 
“Do you think I'd tease you, and you so young # 
But I'm old, Zaidee dear; I’ve come and gone 
in my day into the world, as far as London and 
Dublin, not to say Swansea; and, darlin’, I’ve 
learned experience. It’s only a word of advice 
I'm giving you. No, indeed, sure nothing’s going 
to happen but good and happiness to you and 
yours. But sucha great girl you're growing— 
and clever, please heaven; and all sorts of 
learning about the house. I'd learn, Zaidee—I’d 
learn to do everything, if I was you.” 

Zaidee said nothing, but only drew Sermo’s 
long ears through her fingers with a haste and 
unconscious earnestness which Sermo did not 
quite approve. The Vicaress was disturbed,— 
she had not intended her good-natured words to 
have so much effect. 

“Tt’s not angry you are, darlin’, with an old 
friend ?” said kind Mrs. Wybargh. 

“ Angry with you!” Zaidee sprang up with 
one of her sudden bounds. “ Iam glad you have 
told me, Mrs. Wyburgh. I ought to begin, I 
know. If anything should happen at home, I 
would be of no use at all to any one; but then I 
don’t think anything will happen. Aunt Vivian 
says my uncle looked through every corner, and 
there was no such thing to be found ; but, for all 
that, I will think of what you say—! will indeed 
—and I know you are very kind. —— Mrs. 
Wyburgh—aunt Vivian will look for me home.” 

“Good-by, Zaidee dear; but I don’t know, 
any more than the babe unborn, what the child 
means about looking in every corner,” said the 
Vicaress, as Zaidee hastened away. “Oh the 
innocence! she never thinks what might happer 
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to herself if the young Squire marricd,—as he 
will, please Providence,—and all these sisters on 
the old lady's hands—bless them all! It’s little 
Jike the Lord's common ways if He forgets how 
they've leant to him many a day, and blessed this 
orphan and succored them that were nigh to 
death. But I’m glad I said it, if the child will 
but take thought to what I say.” 

Take thought of what Mrs. Wyburgh said, 
Zaidee certainly did—puzzied, earnest, intent 
thought; of which, however, little practical re- 
sult came, except sundry other glorious imprac- 
ticable designs in the shape of needlework, and 
fruitless floating resolves to learn a hundred ac- 
complishments before the winter was over. But 
Zaidce had another visit to make before she left 
Briarford ; she could not pass the very threshold 
of her romantic and confidential friend. 


CHAPTER XIII.—ANGELINA. 


A very different scene, and a very different 
person, awaited the young visitor in her next 
eall. The Curate’s little house was a new house, 
with some pretensions to be a cottage—a very 
small red brick erection, with porch and outer 
shutters painted green, and two little bits of turf 
and flowcr-plot on cither side of the three feet of 
gravel path which led from the small green 
wicket to the narrow door. Little new-planted 
rose-trees, looking very raw and recent—small 
spots of crude shrubbery—morsels of unac- 
customed flowers—the very turf itself lately laid 
down, and by no means taking kindly to its 
prim square—made anything but a pleasant con- 
trast to those old prickly holly hedges, those im- 
memorial yews at the vicarage, and the close 
velvet of its sunny Jawn, which has scareely been 
touched except by the mower for fifty years. 
Mrs. Green had boxes of straggling seedy mig- 
nonettc on her window-sills, and other little de- 
vices natural to a town-bred taste, which here, 
where she might have any extent of garden, but 
could by no means increase the natural propor- 
tions of her casements, were not the pleasant 
things they might have been. The door opened 
into a very strait passage, and the passage led to a 
little parlor very much dissimilar to Mrs. Wy- 
burgh’s. Very conspicuous here the differing 
tastes of the two persons who had so strangely 
attempted to make themselves one, as John 
Green and Angelina his wife. The homely sub- 
stantial pieces of furniture the bachelor Curate 
had accumulated, were overlaid and encumbered 
with the nick-nacks of his bride; and very un- 
comfortable and awkward—as much so as the 
Curate himself, when Angelina was in her height 
of sentiment—appeared the good Curate’s chairs 
and tables in their unsuitable embellishments. 
That little brassy shining grate full of cut paper 
and elaborate pink roses—if one only dared to 
make the ornaments useful for once in their life, 
and might light the fire with them !—a fire was 
so much wanted at once for the physical and 
moral atmosphere of this poor, little, gay, unsuit- 
able room. 

The Curate’s wife sat upon her small sofa with 
a book in her hand. Poor Angelina! she looked 
very chill and out of ease in a muslin gown, with 
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jlong ribbons streaming from the waist. Her 
ifaint complexion had a tinge of blue in it, her 
fair ringlets drooped sadly over her shrinking 
shoulders, and her muslin drapery hung about 
her tall timid person in thin and chilly folds. 
The blind was half-way down, the curtains hung 
half across the little window, and sadly against 
the lower panes tapped the straggling stalks of 
mignonette, with their great seed-pods and 
meagre tips of flowers Poor Curate, if he came 
home for comfort from a round of wearisome 
visitings! Poor Angelina, who had no comfort 
to give! Even the abstract and preoccupied 
Zaidee acknowledged a shiver—though she did 
not quite know whence it came. 

“IT have not seen a creature all day, thongh 
Mr. Green said perhaps some one would call,” 
said the Curate’s wife; “and I got ready so 
early, because you know Mr. Green likes me to 
be polite to the parishioners ; but, indeed, Zaidee, 
Tam very glad it is you.” 

Zaidee looked round disconsolately. There 
was something wanting here, very sorely wanting, 
but she could not make out what it was. 

“Isn’t this a dark room? said wistful Zaidee. 
“Tt is quite a bright day out of doors; but it 
looks so dim here.” 

“Do you think so?” Mrs. Green vaguely 
feels the discomfort too. “ For myself, I love 
that half light—that is why I have green curtains; 
and you could fancy, you know, Zaidee, that the 
light came down through the leaves in a wood.” 

“ But there are no leaves in the wood now,” 
said Zaidee, shivering a little; “for winter is 
coming on. Iam sure to-day is very cold.” 

Still bluer looked Angelina in her clinging 
muslin ; but Angelina would not confess to so 
commonplace an ill: 

“Thad forgot all about heat and cold when 
you came, Zaidee,” said Mrs. Green. “Oh, it is 
so delightful in this obscure place to lose one’s- 
self in literature. I am sure you think so as well 
as me.” 

But Zaidee, who was extremely simple and 
downright in spite of her romance, could not get 
up a rapture on the moment, and, besides, was 
still very much ogcupied with what Mrs. Wyburgh 
had said. 

“IT am sureI cannot tell just now,” said 
Zaidce; “ I was thinking of something else. Do 
you ever do any work when you sit here all day 
alone ?” 

A sudden blush colored the faintly tinted 
cheeks of Zaidcc’s sentimental friend. She drew 
herself up a little, and looked somewhat offended, 
Zaidee, who meant no evil, could by no means 
discover why. 

“ Perhaps I don’t cultivate my fingers so much 
as many ladies I know,” said Angelina with 
dignity, “ but I always find so much to occupy 
me in my mind.” 

* Yes,” said Zaidee thoughtfully, pursuing the 
current of her own meditations; “and then you 
will always have Mr. Green to take care of you. 
But I wonder what use I could be, always rend- 
ing, reading, if anything should happen. I wish 
I was clever at working! I wish I could do 
something! But you used to be at school—will 
you tell me what they taught there ?” 
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“They taught a great many foolish things,” 
said Mrs. Green ; “embroidery and needle-work, 
and I can't tell what besides, when it might have 
been so much better to give the young ladies a 
taste for literature, and learn them to find re- 
sources in themselves.” 

“ Resources—ah, that is just what I want,” 
said Zaidee with asudden animation. “ Suppose 
anything should happen—and Mrs. Wyburgh 
says no one can tell—oh, what could Ido? I 
don’t believe I should be of any use at all—not 
the least in the world; but I wish you would 
tell me—I think you must know. People who 
are not clever are obliged to work sometimes. 
Now what can they do?” 

* I don’t understand you, I am sure,” said Mrs. 
Green ; and certainly it was not quite easy to 
understand Zaidee. “Servants are not very 
clever generally, nor common laboring people 
I am sure the woman I have here—she’s enough 
to break any one’s heart!” 

“But I could not be a servant,” said Zaidee 
quickly. “I think that would be impossible, un- 
less we were very poor indeed. What else can 
people do?” 

“T am sure, Zaidee, I can't in the least tell 
what you mean,” said the Curate’s wife, becom- 
ing half frightened and greatly perplexed. “I 
have known poor ladies who did sewing—plain 
sewing—but that was very hard. Most ladies 
who are obliged to work, go out for governesses, 
or keep schools, or something like that.” 

Zaidee sighed. “I am fourteen, but I could 
not do anything,” said poor Zaidee, half to her- 
self; and Zaidee’s puzzled and disconsolate per- 
plexity was at once amusing and sad. 

“Thad a friend at school. Her name was 
Charlotte Disbrowe,” said Mrs. Green. ‘“ She 
had a great many little brothers and sisters, and, 
poor girl, she was to be governess to them all 
when she got home. They were very genteel 

eople, but Iam afraid they were poor, and Char- 
otte had to learn everything for the sake of the 
rest. Such quantities of work she did, poor girl. 
and was so glad when one of the young ladies 
would read to her. I did it offen; but since I 
have been married,” said the Curate’s wife, draw- 
ing herself up a little, I heard she was to be mar- 
ried too; and just the other day I got a letter— 
she knew Mr. Green was a clergyman—begging 
me to find some one who would do for a nursery 
governess. Any good girl, Charlotte says, that 
could read and write well, would do, and her 
mamma would be very kind to her, though she 
could only give her a very little salary. But you 
may faney Zaidee—a governess out of Briarford 
—where could such a thing be found? Though, 
of course, they think I am sure to know, being a 
clergyman’s wife.” 

Entirely passing over this little bit of dignity, 
Zaidee gravely shook her head, as she applied to 
the matter in hand. “I don’t think there’s any 
one like that in Briarford,’ said Zaidee. “ Dr. 
Ellis’s sister was a governess ; but she taught all 
sorts of things, and was quite a great lady. No, 
indeed I don't know any one. Only to read and 
write? Most people can read and write. But I 
am very much afraid 7 can’t even write well.” 

“ You ought to have a governess yourself, Zai- 
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dee, or masters to teach you, as we had at 
school,” said Mrs. Green. “ Indeed, I am sure 
they have always neglected you at the-Grange.” 

“What do you say?” Zaidee opened her as- 
tonished her eyes. “ You are very wrong if you 
think so,” continued Zaidee, drawing herself up 
in her turn, “and every one else in Briarford 
knows better. That is not what Imean. I was 
always afraid of masters and governesses; and 
I am stupid too, I suppose, and so I don’t know 
anything, though Iam grown up and fourteen 
years old. I think I will begin to work this 
very day.” 

“Tf you choose, I will read with you, Zai- 
dee, and do all I can to help you,” said Ange- 
lina graciously. 

But Zaidee, who knew she could read a vol- 
ume while her friend got through a chapter, de- 
murred to this. 

“ For it is not reading. Percy and boys read ; 
that is all the education they are fit for,” said Zai- 
dee with a thoughtful look. “ But girls can learn 
a great many other things. Yes, and girls are 
of use when boys can’t be. I am sure I do not 
know what I could do; but something or other 
I must try.” So saying, Zaidee called to the 
willing Sermonicus, and set off with many med- 
itations on her way home. 


CHAPTER XIV —FURTHER CONSULTATIONS. 


“Sophy, have you ever thought any more of 
what aunt Vivian said ?—that story about the 
will?” . 


“ About the will? No; why should I?” said 
Sophy, looking up with astonishment; “ it was 
nothing to us, and it is so long ago.” 

“But I think it might be a great deal to us,” 
said Zaidee, solemnly, “if, after all, something 
should turn up, leaving all the Grange away from 
Philip; and if grandfather Vivian was such a 


man, no one knows what he might do. My aunt 
ae I know I have been thinking of it all 
ay. 

“Did you think of being the heiress, Zay, in- 
stead of Philip?” said Sophy quickly. 

“No, indeed. I thought if some stranger 
turned out to be the heir, what should we all do? 
All of you are good for something, Sophy,” said 
Zaidee disconsolately ; “ but for me, if anything 
should happen, I would be of no use atall. I 
could wait upon you, that is true; but, Sophy, 
do you know, though I am fourteen, there is 
nothing that I can do?” 

“Why, you are only a child; what should you 
do?” said Sophy. “I wonder what put this 
into your head at all.” 

“Mrs. Wyburgh. She meant nothing; but 
she began to ask me about working, and if I 
could do the things that you, and Margaret, and 
Elizabeth could do. I could not, of course, and 
I was so ashamed.” 

“If that is all, you can learn; we will all teach 
you; better than reading forever, I think,” said 
the sensible Sophy. 

“ Well, but then, that led me on to think of 
other things,” continued Zaidee, laying down, 
meanwhile, upon her knee another attempted 
chef d'euvre ; “ and Sophy, just suppose—suppose 
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something happened, and we were all brought 
down to be very poor and had to leave the 
Grange—in books, at least, such things are al- 
ways happening—what could we do?” 

“Upon my word, unless you want to make 
people uncomfortable, I don’t see the good of 
asking,” said Sophy, with a little irritation — 
“ Suppose there should be a great civil war again, 
and somebody came to besiege the Grange, I can- 
not tell what we should do, for my part; and the 
one is quite as likely as the other, if one wished 
to think of disagreeable things.” 

Zaidee made no answer, and there was a pause. 
It was twilight once more, and these two, the 
youngest of the family, sat alone by the fire in 
the young ladies’ room. 

“ But if such a thing should happen,” resumed 
Sophy, her annoyance fading in the vague plea- 
sure of speculation, “of course we would have to 
be content, and make up our minds to it, in the 
first place; then, of course, mamma would con- 
sider what was to be done, and—but, Zaidee, we 
should have nothing—we should be very, very 

or.” 

Sophy broke off in sudden horror. “ That 
was what I meant all the time,” said Zaidee with 
a sigh. 

* Well, Iam sure it is very wicked to try to 
frighten people,” said Sophy; “ though it is non- 
sense, of course, and I need not care for it. Well, 
Philip and Perey, they would have to work at 
something immediately—and perhaps so would 
we all; and instead of being comfortable and 
rich, and having everything we wish for, we might 
eome to need the very simplest things; and 
Elizabeth’s marriage broken off, very likely ; and 
I am certain Mr. Powis would never sigh, and 
look at Margaret any more; and there would be 
an end of us all.” 

“Philip, and Perey, and Elizabeth!” Zaidee 
murmured the names with dismay ; for her own 
fears had never realized the possibility of such a 
sweeping destruction. 

“ Yes, said Sophy, with an air of injury, “ that 
is what we would all have to look for, if another 
heir came to the Grange.” 

“T did not think of anything half so bad,” said 
Zaidee in a melancholy tone ; “ all that I thought 
of, was, of what we must do if we were poor, and 
of leaving home. Would it break your heart, So- 
phy, to leave the Grange ?” 

Sophy hesitated. “ Now, Zaidee, I would not 
be foolish if I were you. You do n’t think we 
can live all our lives at the Grange ?” 

But the blank face of Zaidee looking up, actu- 
ally persuaded Sophy that such a delusion was 
possible. And Sophy laughed, and a soft merry 
girlish blush ran over Sophy’s face. 

“TE don’t think Elizabeth is breaking her heart,” 
said the younger sister, with again a little out- 
break of laughter, “though she will go away 
so soon; and [ don’t think—perhaps—I should 
break my heart myself; but this is all so foolish : 
you must make your romances by yourself, Zai- 
dee, and I will go and ask mamma what color this 
should be.’ 

So Zaidee was left in darkling solitude by the 
little fire, only Sermo and her own thoughts keep- 


ing hercompany. Many a romance, ending after 
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the orthodox fashion in due and necessary mar- 
riage, had already danced through Zaidee’s 
thoughts; but Zaidee’s girlish imagination was 
free as the wind, and she had not even begun to 
speculate on her own individual fate. Gravely 
she bent over the handful of red embers in the 
little fire-place, gravely lifted her eyes to the con- 
fused tumult of clouds sweeping quick across the 
pale autumn sky. Much like these same vapors 
were Zaidee’s thoughts—vaguely disturbed, and 
full of dark, uncertain hues, tossing hither and 
thither in wide sweeps and circles, but continually 
returning to their starting-point again. 

Pure daylight was the very element of this 
family of Vivians. Margaret even was pensive 
only by an innocent, unconscious, youthful delu- 
sion; there was neither mystery nor secrecy in 
the house—where no one was afraid of disclosing 
to the other everything which the other cared to 
see; and where mother and children, brothers 
and sisters, lived in terms of perfect confidence, 
with neither divided interest nor divided affec- 
tions, there was little left to wonder over, or to 
build speculations upon. Nor had even the story 
of the will arrested the quick imagination of 
Zaidee, until Mrs. Wyburgh’s hints and questions 
brought before her that favorite crisis and begin- 
ning of fictitious history—a lost inheritance and 
a family overthrow. Zaidee Vivian had never 
been made aware of her state of dependance. It 
did not occur to her that her position was at all 
different from that of Sophy, her nearest contem- 
porary in the family; and the good Vicaress 
might have spent a twelvemonth in hinting at 
poverty to come, before Zaidee would have learn- 
ed to think of that poverty as threatening herself. 
Herself! Zaidee had no idea of herself as a dis- 
tinct person. She could realize family events 
very fully, but misfortune to her own individual 
being, save the misfortune of toothache or a cut 
finger, was the most intangible shadow in the 
world to the household favorite. So Zaidee took 
the view natural to her own mind and standing- 
point, and with a heart heavy at thought of these 
sad mishaps, which might threaten Philip, and 
Perey, and Elizabeth, in case * anything should 
happen,” Zaidee sat still, and pondered over the 
waning fire. 

Still the clouds swept darkly in misty masses 
over that pale black sky, at once luminous and 
colorless, the sky of autumn’s stormy moods— 
and still, a hasty throng, silent and swift of 
foot, passed on the crowding medley of Zaidee’s 
thoughts. Among them were abrupt scenes, sud- 
den and unconnected —a melancholy departure 
from the Grange of the whole household sudden 
ly breaking into the midst of a brighter picture, 
which represented Elizabeth’s wedding, and the 
bridegroom carrying his bride away. Then 
strangely enough Zuidee’s fancy leapt away to 
Mrs. Green’s school friend, Charlotte Disbrowe, 
intended for family governess, and suddenly 
snatched by her marriage from this desirable 
fate ; and making a rapid detour, Zaidee once 
more returned to herself. 

It was a comfort to think that, “if anything did 
happen,” Zaidee herself, the poor little incapable, 
could wait upon them all:” and Zaidee, famous 
for quick conclusions, already saw herself in a 
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at the vicarage, and was rather proud than other- 
wise of the uniform which proclaimed her still of 
use. She saw herself ascending unknown stair- 
cases, and threading narrow passages, on errands 
of service to one and to another; and Zaidee 
leant her own head on the head of Sermonicus, 
solemnly sitting by, and felt a tear come to her 
eye, as she wondered whether Sermo would stalk 
by her then with his stately pace as he did now. 
To be deprived of this companion would be in- 
deed an affliction; and Zaidee put her arms 
round Sermo’s neck, and sobbed over him in a 
little anticipatory heart-break. “ But I will nev- 
er leave you, Sermo! Aunt Vivian will not 
give you to a stranger!” said Zaidee through her 
tears. Grave as he looked, Sermo was not a dog 
of melancholy temperament. Sermo’s quick ears 
had heard the tea-urn placed upon the table in 
the drawing-room, and Sermo’s sensitive nostri} 
bore witness to a fragrant indication of toast and 
hot cake. Soa canine humph, and a look to- 
wards the door, was all the answer Sermo gave 
to the grief of his friend. It was enough to 
rouse Zaidee ; so she soo dried her eyes, and put 
her hair iu order, and went forth from her dark- 
ness to the light of the drawing-room, to the 
family conversation, and the family tea-table, 
where heartbreaks, either present or anticipatory, 
were things unknown. 


CHAPTER XV.—A DISCOVERY. 
October was concluding, after the usual fashion 


of a Cheshire October. Let us do no injury to 
the milky county : it is only that peninsula which 
lies between the Mersey and the Dee, which en- 
tertains the winds. But however mildly the in- 
Jand pastures might receive the coming winter, 
here was a prolonged gigantic equinox—gusts, 
strong-handed and impartial, tearing from every 
quarter of the heavens—persecuted clouds flying 
before them on every hand. violent swift descents 
of rain and outbreaks of sunshine as sudden 
and violent. A most uncertain, fierce, Titanic 
sport of the elements ; but pleasure there certain- 
ly was in the tumult, so fresh, and bracing, and 
fall of life—those great flashing rain-drops, which 
seemed to break in light and langhter as they 
fell under the overtaking sunbeams—those truant 
school-boy winds doing their pranks with such an 
air of exultant mischief—and those wild, grand, 
stormy sunsets, making a glory all abroad upon 
the cloudy sky and threatening sea. A wilder 
stretch of weather, or a more enjoyable,to young 
health and vigorous nerves never fell from the 
heavens, than the closing autumn of Philip 
Vivian’s one-and-twentieth year. 

The house within was full of the bustle of pre- 
paration. All those dainty bits of needlework, 
and delightful journeys of purchase-making, ne- 
cessitated by Elizabeth’s trousscau—all the inter- 
nal arrangements necessary for the reception of 
important guests, and for the doubly important 
transactions of the coming era, filled the femi- 
nine part of the household with perpetual occu- 
pation. Philip, very full of the improvements 
about to be commenced on his ancestral acres, 
and with a somewhat shy, youthful pride, modest 
and manly, realizing the growing importance of 
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his own position, head of the family, and Master 
of the Grange—the Squire—had a no less busy 
life of it in toil and pleasure, breasting those 
brave winds day by day. While Percy, holding 
his head-quarters in the library, in his character 
of student, and making erratic excursions into 
the special department of every other vested in- 
terest in the household, gave forth his boyish 
spirits very freely in preparation for that time of 
coming manhood to which the youth looked for- 
ward with anticipations so grand. Elizabeth’s 
wardrobe increased at a wonderful rate. Mrs. 
Vivian’s household preparations went on with 
leisurely and well-regulated speed. It fared well 
with Margaret’s labors, and with the tolerably 
well acquired music and much practised dances 
of Sopky. But, alas! those equivocal and mys- 
terious things called Percy’s studies, were not 
more slow to take form and shape, than were the 
longed-for acquirements and accomplishments, 
the picture-drawing, and language-speaking, and 
fabulous feats of embroidery which had glimmer- 
ed before the visionary eyes of. Zaidee, when the 
vision of something about to happen had over- 
whelmed her heart. 

It took “such a time!” to acquire an accom- 
plishment. Such a slow, weary, plodding work 
it was, after all; and Zaidee had the sincerest de- 
testation of all mental processes which were slow. 
Her first few days of strenuous application were 
soon over. Zaidee felt extremely virtuous, but it 
must be confessed very weary, every night ; and 
in spite of all those lingering hours of industry, 
every body else could do so much better than she. 
Sophy had rattled over ever so many bars of their 
duet while Zaidee was finding out the first chord. 
Elizabeth had painted the prettiest little rose-bud 
in the world, while Zaidee, with many wavering 
lines, compounded a morsel of stem ; and Mar- 
garet had actually read down to the farthest cor- 
ner of the second page, while Z:idee made out 
what was the first sentence in her French lesson. 
So Zaidee reddened into indignation, and cooled 
into dislike. What good was there in them, after 
all? And once more the stately steps of Sermo- 
nicus pursued her flying feet through hall and 
passage, and Zaidee was herself once more. 

Nevertheless, the haunting possibility of a sud- 
denly-discovered will, and “ something happen- 
ing,” never left Zaidee’s mind. Not a bit of pa- 
per caught in the breeze without, or rustling 
along a windy passage within, escaped her eager 
pursuit and scrutiny; and with awe Zaidee 
opened the old volumes in the library which bore 
in fieree black characters the signature of her 
grandfather, and studied its every curve, as you 
might study the intricacies of a dangerous weapon. 
The subject possessed her imagination. From 
those most fantastic dreams of which her sleep 
was full, to the thronging visions of the day — 
everything was tinged with this, and it held stub- 
born possession of her own mind all the more 
that she never mentioned it again, even to Sophy, 
nor suffered one of her speculations on the sub- 
ject to stray forth into words. 

November had commenced. The ancient sil- 
ver flagons, withdrawn from their treasury in 
Mrs. Vivian’s room, were polished, to their 
brightest sheen, in preparation for the approach 
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ing day of family pomp and solemnity. Great 
daily rubbings and polishings took place in the 
ancient hall ; the ancient.coat-of-arms was anx- 
iously investigated and found uninjured ; and 
every repository of lumber in the house was 
searched for bits of ancient tapestry thrust aside 
as useless years ago. There were old remnants 
of furniture, too, disposed of in various unused 
rooms, on which family councils were held from 
day to day. Some of these were picturesque, 
some of them only crazy, and no small number 
possessed both these qualities at once. On one 
of those occasions of general overturn, Zaidee 
had as usual formed one of the exploring party, 
of which Margaret was pioneer. The room was 
a very insignificant, disregarded room, lighted 
with a little window, so high up in the roof as to 
be almost a skylight, from which you had a far- 
off bird’s-eye view of the sea. It had not been 
occupied perhaps for centuries, and was the veri- 
est lumber-room in the whole house. 

But this little close dusty apartment contained 
various rarities, and became for some hours the 
scene of the family campaign. Zaidee was last 
as usual, when with many echoes the train of 
invaders swept away; for Zuaidee, divided be- 
tween the skylight and an old black-letter vol- 
ume, had lost herself for the moment; and Ser- 
monicus, with solemn fidelity, yet with evident 
impatience, sat in the doorway, his allegiance 
binding him to remain, but all his inclinations 
prompting him to escape those falling clouds of 
dust, and be present at the disposition of the re- 
covered antiquities in the hall, which was hence- 
forward to be their proper home. Sermo was a 
dog of highly conscientious feelings: the sense 
of duty was all in all with him; so he elevated 
his delicate nostrils with the air of a stoic, and 
remained. 

Zaidee cannot make very much of the black- 
letter ; but it is a great book, composed of a 
number of little ones very indiscriminately com- 
pounded, and enclosed in a vellum cover. There 
are some Latin treatises, some treatises in Eng- 
lish —crabbed lengths of paragraph, with heads 
one, two, and three, marginal notes, quotations, 
and all the pomp of antique theology. Not very 
attractive lore, Zaidee. Yet patience, better 
things may come. 

And at last here are better things. Oh, these 
irregular lines — that deariy beloved broken col- 
umn, that tells of verse! And this is, assuredly, 
verse of the most fascinating kind — a true origi- 
nal romaunt, a metrical legend in black-letter. 
Zaidee forgets at once the falling dust and the 
raised window, and sits down in a corner of the 
floor to read. 

But by-and-by Zaidee comes upon marginal 
notes in a very coarse sprawling hand, like the 
unintelligible scribblings of some very illiterate 
reader, and rude hieroglyphics invading the 
eo page. Growing indignant — for Zaidee 

as the greatest reverence for books, and cannot 


bear to see them handled disrespectfully — Zai- 


dee hastily turns over the remaining leaves. A 
faint odor, as of smoke embalmed, is in these 
desecrated pages ; and where the scribbling pen 
has hastily stayed in a long broken line, a large 
long strip of paper, folded closely up, and burned 
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at one edge, such a thing as might have lighted a 
very vulgar pipe withal, has been thrust in to 
“— the place. 

ith great indignation, snatching this out; 
Zaidee throws it on the floor, feeling very certain 
that some coarse serving-man, very probably one 
of that lawless crew of “ grandfather Vivian’s,” 
has contaminated this ancient book ; and, with a 
relieved mind, Zaidee reads on the further page, 
which has no scribbling to defile it, and loses her- 
self once more. 

Sermo, not caring to share her studies and 
take himself in farther to her dusty retreat — 
Sermo, who is a dog of active faculties, and loves 
not to be unoccupied — Sermo sniffs at the paper. 
Finding the odor not agreeable, Sermo tosses his 
head with offence, yet, preferring annoyance to 
languor, tries it again; then lying down, unfolds 
the thing with his nose and a paw, and stretching 
across the threshold, gravely considers it as 
something which his mistress has committed to 
his special attention for his advice thereupon. 

It is in this attitude that Zaidee finds her at- 
tendant when she looks up from her book ; and 
Sermo seems to find considerable interest in the 
paper, after all, though it is charred and smoky, 
and has been in hands disrespectful of literature, 
and especially of this romaunt in black-letter. 
Nevertheless, Zaidee stops to examine it too. 

“ What is this ? Oh, grandfather Vivian ! Oh, 
Philip, Philip!” cries Zaidce, with somethin 
like a scream; and snatching it from the ground, 
Zaidee closes the door, shuts out the wondering 
Sermo, closes even the window, and sits down 
once more upon the floor to read. Something 
has happened. The Will is found at last. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE FIRST GRIEF. 


*I wish some one would tell me what is the 
matter with Zaidee—the poor child looks 
broken-hearted. What ails your poor little cou- 
sin, Elizabeth? It grieves me to see her look so 
sad.” 

“Indeed, I cannot tell, mamma,” says the 
sweet placid voice of Elizabeth, “unless it is Percy 
with some of his tricks.” 

I hope Percy does no tricks that would vex his 
cousin,” said Mrs. Vivian, reddening in virtuous 
displeasure. “I should be very sorry to believe 
such a thing of any son of mine.” 

“T dare say Zaidee has only been reading a 
melancholy story,” suggested Margaret, “ and 
having a cry over it — that is all.” 

“Oh, indeed, it is something more than that,” 
said Sophy, with the dignified consciousness of 
superior information. “Since ever mamma told 
us that story of the will, Zay has been quite mis- 
erable, and sure we should all come to poverty ; 
and she says every one of us can do something, 
but what could she do; and is sure it would 
break her heart to leave the Grange. Mamma,I 
suppose we must all make up our minds to have 
our hearts broken when Philip gets married. We 
can’t live in the Grange then.” 

“ You had better make sure by a private en- . 
terprise of your own, Sophy,” said the heir, half- 
laughing, half-frowning; while Mrs. Vivian's 
quick “hush, child!” gave note that to Mrs. 
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Vivian the idea was by no means a delightful 
one. 

Poor little girl!—and she wants to do some- 
thing,” said Philip, good-humoredly. “I think 
she would make a better officer for me than you, 
mother. She knows every volume in the library 
by headmark, I suppose. I'll set her to copying 
something for me there.” 

“But Zaidee writes so badly—it’s quite dis- 
graceful,” said Margaret. “I am sure I cannot 
tell how she has managed to get herself neglected 
so.” 

At this moment Zaidee entered, not with the 
wild, swift, noiseless step of old, but with a timid, 
deprecating motion as of one who came by suf- 
ferance—an intruder and alien here. Hearing 
Margaret's words, she raised her eyes for a 
moment, large, dilated, and unsteady, with 
a reproachful glance; and there was a some- 
thing of secret guiltiness and humility in 
Zaidee’s step and figure, which impressed the 
whole little family company strangely. Coming 
in as with some distinct purpose, Zaidee evident- 
ly faltered from her intention, and, avoiding the 
group round the fireside, stole away towards the 
window, where she hovered about without either 
book or occupation ; starting, however, violently, 
when she heard her aunt’s call—* Zaidee, 1 want 
you here.” 

Zaidee approached with a visible tremble, and 
every one looked at her, increasing her con- 
fusion. By this time, however, the poor girl’s 
emotion began to grow intense, and she drew 
near Mrs, Vivian’s tribunal with her strong nerv- 
ous tremor gradually subsiding into the calm- 
ness of great excitement. Her brown com- 
plexion marked her paleness more than Sophy’s 
snowy purity could have done. Her swift silent 
step and downcast eyelids had something in 
them passionate and strange. No one spoke: 
an indefinite silent recognition of something un- 
known and powerful entering among them, check- 
ed the smile of kind encouragement on Philip’s 
lips, and suppressed Sophy’s mocking badinage. 
At this moment no one knew very well what to 
make of this excited girl. 

Mrs. Vivian raised herself erect in her great 
chair; the floating drapery of the white Shetland 
shawl enveloped the back of this solemn piece 
of furniture like a cloud; and Mrs. Vivian’s 
small handsome person, distinctly standing out 
against it, assumed all the state and all the sta- 
ture which was possible to its delicate propor- 
tions. Poor Zaidee, in all her distress and ex- 
citement, could not help thinking once more of 
the fairy godmother ready to ride away in her 
coach, from sad Cinderella’s dimmed and disen- 
chanted life. A something of whimsical asso- 
ciation, half-grotesque, and half-pathetic, brought 
the similitude home to Zaidee’s own oppressed 
and trembling heart. 

“My dear child!” Mrs. Vivian made a so- 
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grow those swelling downcast eyelids, and there 
is a perceptible quiver in the compressed lip. 

“Nothing, Zaidee ? But I am quite sure there 
is something, and I am not easily deceived,” said 
Mrs. Vivian. “Has any one been vexing you, 
child? Was it Percy ?—or tell me who it 
was ?” 

“Indeed, aunt Vivian, it was not any one; I 
am not vexed—indeed, Iam quite well,” said 
Zaidee in a half whisper; for Zaidee was very 
much afraid that it must run over, this blinding 
moisture in her eyes. 

“Tam sure you know every one wishes to see 
you happy, Zaidee,” continued the old lady. 
“ You have no reason to be afraid of me, or any 
of your cousins. You surely don’t hesitate to say 
anything to us ?” 

“No, aunt Vivian.” But Zaidee does not look 
up, does not slide down to her usual place, or 
change her position ; and standing there in her 
controlled and suppressed grief,with her downcast 
eyes so full and visibly glistening over their long 
lashes, her brown complexion so pallid and co- 
lorless, her lip trembling so evidently, looks 
such a monument of youthful concealed despair 
and sorrow, that Mrs. Vivian, piqued and dis- 
tressed, grows impatient, her anxiety balked, 
and her curiosity irritated at the same time. 

“TI shall be obliged to consider you a very ob- 
stinate girl, Zaidee,” said the peremptory mis- 
tress of the Grange. “It is quite impossible 
you can have any trouble which ought to be con- 
cealed from me. I assure you I feel both hurt 
and displeased. I have always thought I had 
my children’s confidence, and I am very sure I 
have given you no cause to fear trusting me.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Sophy, in dismay. So- 
phy feared the poor culprit might be overwhelmed 
with this reproach. 

But Zaidee acknowledged it only by an in- 
creased tremble of her lip, and still made no 
response. 

“Zaidee is only out of sorts or ont of humor 
a little, and you will make her think she is quite 
a martyr,” said Philip, rising ; and he laid his hand 
kindly on her shoulder. ‘“ Now, don’t look des- 
pairing, Zed; nobody is angry; confess you 
were only sulky, and that Perey or some of us 
plagued you—no such great matter. Laugh, and 
let my mother see it is no tragical affair after 
all.” 

But Zaidee shrank from his touch, and broke 
forth into a passion of reluctant tears. “ Nobody 
plagued me, neither Perey nor any one. I wish 
you would not be kind to me. Oh, Philip, not 
you!—not you! I wish you would never speak 
to me again.” 

And Zaidee slid down to the carpet and sat 
there in a complete abandonment of grief, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. The others looked 
on amazed and bewildered. Elizabeth bent over 
her, softly trying to draw away her hands, and 
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Zuidee. All at once her sobbing ceased. With 
sudden composure she rose and stood before the 
reat chair once more. “If you please, aunt 
ivian,” said Zaidee, very humbly, “I don’t 
mean anything—nobody has vexed me—nothing 
ails me; and I wanted to ask you if you would 
give me something to do.” 

Sophy, defrauded .of her sympathy, stopped 
in the middle of her crying. “ Mamma, I told 
you—it’s all her nonsense after all,” cried Sophy, 
indignantly ; and Sophy dried her tears with an 
angry hand, and went away in great displeasure to 
the other end of the room. Zaidee remained the 
standing before Mrs. Vivian’s chair; but Philip, 
looking back as he went out, could not subdue 
thestartled curiosity and interest which suceeeded 
to his momentary laugh, as he saw his young 
cousin, abstracted and silent, listening to his 
mother’s lecture on the over-indulgence of her 
feelings. This was a strange passion for a 
child. 

CHAPTER XVII.—DESPAIR. 


But while Zaidee’s passionate excitement pass- 
ed over and was gone, the deeper cloud of 
Zaidee’s distress remained unenlightened. The 


family preparations for the family jubilee, the 
family researches for interesting memorials of 
the old Vivians and their ancestral life, went on 
without intermission; Zaidee no longer followed, 
the laggard of the party, finding out dusty 
corners which no one else knew of, and terrifying 
the elders of the exploring band by daring feats 


of investigation which no one else ventured. It 
was strange to find what a loss she was, with 
those quick eyes of hers and rapid movements, 
and how her strange heterogeneous knowledge, 
her intuitive perception of picturesque anti- 
quities and ancient uses, came to be missed in 
all they did without her presence. Nobody had 
ever fancied truant Zaidee of any service—no- 
body could remember any particular office of as- 
sistance she had ever done, or suggestion made 
—yet everybody wanted her, and wondered at 
her absence. A hundred inquiries, * where was 
Zaidee ?” echoed through the windy passages of 
the Grange. Zaidee was often very close at 
hand, listening to these calls upon her, but 
Zaidee never came. 

Perhaps she sits—far away from aunt Vivian 
in her easy-chair by the fire—in the recess of yon 
great mullioned window, very silent, like a figure 
in a picture, and very intent upon her work. 
This work is no longer embroidery or some great 
invention in bright-colored silk and velvet. The 
strangest whim in the world, everybody thinks, 
is this which Zaidee has taken into her fanciful 
brain; for the very homeliest domestic sewing 
which aunt Vivian could be persuaded to give 
her, lies upon Zaidee’s knee, and occupies her 
sedulous hands—work which might be done by 
the servants, so very “ plain” is it—work for the 
real humble uses of the family; but no one knows 
the profound sentiments with which Zaidee bends 
over this, her fingers faltering sometimes, her 
eyes filling, and all her heart in her unattractive 
labor. It is like a picture altogether, this great, 
bright, well-ordered, silent room. The fireside 
glitters, and the fire burns with a clear undemon- 
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strative glow, shining red and clear upon that 
distinct small old lady, so alert and fall of busi- 
ness, in the great chair and high footstool, with 
writing materials and sewing materials, letters 
and books, pieces of cambric and lace, that tell 
of the coming bridal, upon the table by her side, 
and the bright steel embellishments of the hearth 
twinkling with a ruddy glow from the deep rich 
crimson of that great mossy rug below her feet. 
The sun comes in through the curtains of the 
long modern windows behind, stretching in a 
lengthy prolonged line, to reach if possible the 
daylight from the other end, but striking bright 
upon the wall long before it reaches Zaidee, whose 
seat is in the extreme recess. There is colored 
glass in the upper part of this great mullioned 
window, and the daylight is not sunny which 
fills all its diamond panes below; but full in its 
serene illumination, in her brown plain girlish 
dress, with her pale sunburnt absorbed face, her 
stooping head and downcast eyes, sits Zaidee, 
silent and motionless, save for the breath that 
quickens and grows languid with the current of 
her thoughts, and those long taper fingers which 
labor on without a pause; yet scarcely without a 
pause—for sometimes Zaidee’s thoughts crowd 
on her so, that all unconsciously her hands and 
her work drop upon her knee, and her wistful 
eyes look forth from the window, full of a strange 
depth of solitude and sadness. Looking forth 
from the window, you see those long stretches of 
solitary road—those trees waving wildly in the 
wind—those masses of tumultuous cloud hurry- 
ing as if pursued along the sky ; and your glance 
grows wistful and searching, like Zaidee’s eyes, 
as you turn from that lonely prospect to this 
silent interior once again. 

At Zaidee’s feet lies Sermonicus, very grave, 
extremely observant and curious. Sometimes 
he reposes his solemn head upon her foot by way 
of making her aware of his presence, sometimes 
spreads out the long hoary fawn-colored fringes 
of his paw upon the edge of her gown, but al- 
ways watches her with a grave and sedulous at- 
tention, the attention of one who partly knows 
her secret, and with much cogitation labors at it, 
putting this and that together, hoping in time to 
come to know it all. 

Or perhaps Zaidee, carefully shut in to that 
high chamber, whose window overlooks the sea, 
sits pondering over the black-letter volume, with 
its vellum cover. In this great book Zaidee 
reads no more. To tell the truth, she reads very 
little in any book now. What she found within 
these pages scems to have satisfied her strangely ; 
and yet there is a certain fascination about this 
book. The long strip of scorched paper still 
holds its place between the leaves. Sometimes 
by stealth, and with a quickened pulse, Zaidee 
reads this scrap of manuscript, but most frequent- 
ly only looks that it is there, and sits down he- 
side it to think, laying her hand closely upon the 
vellum board, and pressing it down. Many 
times she brings a candle with her, which shows 
strangely in the daylight, and taking out that 
dreadful document with a trembling hand, holds 
it almost over the flame, but always withdraws it 
in terror; for Zaidee has a child’s dread of doing 
anything on her own responsibility, and fears to 
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destroy this paper much as she longs to do so. If, ing motion of those ghostly branches above him 


any extremity comes, any chance of discovery, 
that will give her courage, but she is never bold 
enough now for such an independent act. At 
present she can only guard the dangerous pos- 
session with the carefulness of extreme terror ; 
and when the impulse comes upon her of looking 
out, which it does often, Zaidee carefully carries 
this volume with her, and sets her foot upon it, 
while she stands at the window. All these strange 
and mystical proceedings Sermo carefully notes 
and ponders, but it does not seem that Sermo 
makes much of them, for an air of much abstrac- 
tion and bewilderment gradually comes over his 
sage and meditative face. 

These are the quiet moods of Zaidee’s secret 
suffering; but when the wind is wilder than its 
wont, in these lingering twilights of the early 
winter, the young solitary sets forth on melan- 
choly pilgrimages, to the much discomfiture of 
Sermo. Not far off is a little remnant of a wood 
—Zaidee at least likes to think it so, though 
there are irreverent speculators who call her bit 
of forest only a fir plantation. However that 
may be, the place is wild enough, with its slip- 
pery underground, thick with so many layers of 
the fallen spiky leaflets of those grim Scotch firs, 
always green, always fierce, defiant, and gloomy, 
that wave their wild branches above. Over this 
tawny carpet. strewn with fir-tops, and broken 
with little patches of wild gorse and blighted 
heather, gliding through those long avenues, bare- 
columned trunks of fir-trees, striking against the 

ale line of sky, Zaidee comes and goes, noise- 
essly thinking her heavy thoughts ; or sometimes 
sitting on a fallen tree, looking into a clear black 
pool, a miniature moorland luke, listens to the 
wind sweeping among the rustling branches 
overhead, one of the eeriest sounds in nature, 
and gives herself up to the full indulgence of her 
young unlimited sorrow. Sermo meanwhile, in 
much discomfort couching by her side, sniffs the 
wind with defiance, and howls in a complaining 
undertone—much disquieted with the wild sweep- 


much marvelling by what strange chance his 
youthful mistress should prefer this strange out- 
of-doors tumult to the ruddy-drawing room of the 
Grange, for Sermo’s gravest deliberations cannot 
fathom Zaidee’s secret still. 

What is it Zaidee says in the murmuring out- 
cries of her girlish distress? A vague appeal to 
some one, the natural voice of helplessness ; and 
sometimes the most sacred and solemn of names 
breaks faintly from her lips; but the burden of all 
is —* What shall I do? What can I do?” — 
and Zaidee wrings her hands in an agony, and 
thinks her heart will break. 

Poor little self-consuming generous heart ! so 
unlearned and unexperienced in such a sore and 
singular strait, shut out from all natural advice 
and comfort! Zaidee is only fourteen, a very 
simple, unknowing, truthful child, her only ore 
the teachings of romance, and that one lofty, di- 
vine, and wonderfal story, which suggests all 
sacrifice by the wunapproachable  self-offering 
which redeemed the world ; and if this little pool 
were deep enough, and such a way of settling the 
matter could but seem “ right,” this sincere and 
downright child’s spirit would not stumble at it 
for 2 moment. Many a thought of the kind 
comes in Zaidee’s mind, as all the possibilities of 
her position, and all the harm her hitherto harm- 
less existence may do, throng upon her, and ex- 
cite her into a tumult of despairing doubts and 
questionings — what can she do? At forty it is 
not always easy to answer such a question — at 
fourteen, what should it be ? And not a counsel- 
lor in all the world has Zaidec, not one to whom 
she dares disclose her difficulty ; none even but 
Sermo — poor, faithful, bewildered Serme, whose 
straining faculties cannot make it out —on whom 
she can lean when she weeps. But it is still 
some comfort to see his wistful face looking up 
into her own, some support to lay her arm upon 
him, to cry, “Oh, Sermo, Sermo, what shall I do 2” 
even though Sermo has no answer to make to the 
ery of her distress. 





A Third Gallery of Portraits. 


By George Gilfil- 
lan. London: Groom- 
bridge. 

Or all writers of the present day, Mr. Gil- 
fillan is the most uncertain and irregular. Some- 
times he delights the reader by his fervid elo- 
quence and shrewd remarks, but just as often he 
revolts both judgment and taste by his eccentri- 
city and folly. Knowing Mr. Gilfillan well as 
an author, we respect his genius, and make al- 
lowance for his eccentricities, but what is a 
stranger to think of a man who in the volume 
before us says of the speeches of Demosthenes, 
“that they are morsels as dry and sapless as 
any we ever tried to swallow,’ that “they have 
a good deal of pithy statement, and some strik- 
ing questions and apostrophies, but they have no 
imagery, no depth of thought, no grasp, no gran- 
deur, no genius!” For one who speaks with so 
much authority on literary subjects, it is a strange 
admission to make that he had only last year met 
for the first time with Addison’s “ Frecholder,” 
and “assuring his readers, that some of the most 
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delectable tit-bits of Addison are therein con- 
tained.” Mr. Gilfillan’s reading must have been ill 
directed, when he only now first hears of the To- 
ry Foxhunter, one of the classic portraits in 
English literature. However, in spite of many 
things to cause surprise or to give offence, the 
reader of this volume will find much interesting 
and instructive matter, and he will enjoy the en- 
ergetic and independent style of the author’s 
thoughts and language. Among the illustrious 
portraits in the Gallery, are Mirabean, Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Murat, Vergniand, Napoleon, 
under the head of French Revolationists ; Ed- 
ward Irving, Robert Hall, Isaac ‘Taylor, Chal- 
mers, of sacred writers ; Hazlitt, Hallam, Jeffrey, 
Coleridge, Thackeray, Macaulay, of modern 
critics; and among many miscellaneous names, 
we may mention Carlyle, Emerson, Disraeli, 
Wilson, Bulwer, and Gilfillan’s greatest of all 
idols, Edmund Burke. Most, if not all, of the 
sketches have already appeared in periodcal lite- 
rature. As now collected they form a volume 
of most interesting reading. 





CARLYLE’S AND GUIZOT’S CROMWELL. 


From the Times. 


CARLYLE’S CROMWELL* AND GUI- 
ZOT’S ENGLISH REPUBLIC AND 
CROMWELL+ 


Few, even of Cromwell’s personal enemies, 
would have denied that he was the first of 
English soldiers and the first of English states- 
men. No one could doubt that by his arms, 
his policy, and his ardent patriotism, England 
had been raised to the summit of glory and of 
greatness. Yet he was scarcely laid in his 
tomb when his people suffered the dregs of 
humanity to profane his ashes ; and for almost 
two centuries it has suffered the dregs of liter- 
ature to defile his name. By the hearth and 
in the prison of the Puritan, reverence was 
still paid to his memory, beneath the protec- 
tion of whose mighty arm the poor and hum- 
ble had worshipped God in peace. Milton’s 
sonnet still spoke in strange and scandalous 
accents of 


Our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast 

ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast reared God's trophies and his work 

pursued. 


But, generally, hatred, slander, and ignorance, 
worked their will with Cromwell’s fame. To 
the mass of his countrymen the worst act in 
his splendid life was his history, as the coarsest 
feature in his heroic countenance was his por- 
trait. So far have abhorrence of fanaticism, 
hatred of military sway, and the memory of 
one dark deed, together with the merited ab- 
horrence of Tory and the cowardly philosophy 
of Whig writers, availed to make the English 
nation unjust to the memory of its greatest 
man. 

The fate of the Protector’s reputation seem- 
ed sealed by the judgment of Hume, and af- 
terwards of Mr. Hatlam. LIlume was, above 
all things, a gentleman and an atheist; and 
Cromwell in Tis day was the enemy of both. 
As an historian he was averse to the trouble 
of reference, and by no means averse to tell- 
ing falsehoods, provided they were told in the 
grand style. It may safely be said that of the 
first two pages of his chapter on Cromwell ev- 
ery sentence contains an untruth. This he 
did with easy goodnature, reposing on his so- 
fa, and without the slightest shock to that mor- 
al philosophy which was an elegant handmaid 


* “Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches : 
with Elucidations.””. By Thomas Carlyle. 38d edi- 
tion, revised. Chapman and Hall. 

t “Histoire de la Republique d’ Angleterre et de 
Cromwell.” Par M. Guizot. Didier. 
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to the pleasures of a gentleman. Mr. Hal- 
lam’s censure is incomparably more grave. 
But Mr. Hallam adores the letter of the con- 
stitution, and he has no sympathy for religious 
enthusiasm or irregular greatness. He hates 
Luther as well as Cromwell. He is even dis- 
osed to be comparatively kind to Napoleon, 

cause Napoleon was always talking of his 
we while Cromwell was always talking of his 
x01. 
Mr. Carlyle first effectually stemmed the 
tide of nonsense and injustice ; and England 
owes him gratitude for doing so, though he has 
not failed to give us some splendid nonsense 
and some splendid injystice of his own. He 
writes history, as everybody knows, on the 
theory that great men are divinities, and that 
to worship them is the one hope of salvation 
for mankind. Ifa character in history is very 
strong and very successful, he is perfect in 
wisdom and in goodness ; and whoever doubts 
either is to be bludgeoned with hard names. 
The laws of morality were not made for he- 
roes, nor the laws of candor and justice for 
their biographers. This theory is simply false. 


Great men of all kinds, from the author of 
Hanilet to the victor of Dunbar, are, indeed, 
one of the highest gifts of Heaven ; they ought 
to be judged by the spirit rather than by the 
letter of the law, and to overprize them is 3 


generous error. But they are all of them pal- 
pably men—men often with only one gift, and 
always with many weaknesses and _ limited 
vision. Mr. Carlyle, who, as a hero-worship- 
per, treats his heroes as incarnations of eter- 
nal truth, is obliged as a sceptic to treat them 
all successively as the transient emanations of 
their time. 

Cromwell's worst act was the execution of 
Charles I. Charlvs’s death was, no doubt, the 
ultimate consequence of the conspiracy into 
which he had entered with Laud and Straf- 
ford against the civil and religious liberties of 
his people, and the immediate consequence of 
that profound perfidy which baffled all attempts 
at accommodation, and which, when it was exer 
cised in the defence of his tyranny, was a part 
of his religion. No friend of freedom could 
have pitied Charles’s fall; but all rightminded 
men, even the most ardent friends of freedom, 
are agreed in thinking that this execution was 
a great crime, and a still greater error; and 
from a biographer of Cromwell who does not 
wish to shock all rightminded men the question 
demands at least the most serious and candid 
treatment. Mr. Carlyle treats it in a wa 
which is equally irrational and unfeeling. “ It 
was the greatest blow ever given to flunkey- 
ism—a blow of which flunkeyism has gone 
about very sick ever since.” It was no blow 
to flunkeyism at all, even at that day. In 
England it turned a tyrant into a martyr. The 
kings of Europe drew from it the triumphant 
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moral, that tyranny cannot stand without the 
aid of superstition, and that if a monarch de- 
sires to found his throne securely in injustice 
he must found it also in the Church of Rome. 
They drew this moral, and they took the op- 
portunity of buying at a cheap rate Charles’s 
valuable collection of pictures and veriu. The 
Protestants and Republicans it was that hung 
the head and wept. ‘Two centuries after the 
event, flunkeyism, on Mr. Carlyle’s own show- 
ing, is so far from being very sick that it pos- 
sesses the earth; and England herself, instead 
of being cured of the love of kings, has loaded 
herself with debt in struggling to restore the 
most abject of Royal families to a foreign 
Throne. 

The extent of Cromwell’s guilt must depend 
on the extent to which selfish motives may 
have mingled in his mind with a sense of State 
necessity and indignation at Charles’s crimes; 
and this will never be known till Cromwell 
stands at the judgment seat of God. His was 
not the mind to seek relief in communicating 
his misgivings or extenuating his deed. All 
we can say is that, so far as we can see, no 
angry shade haunted a heart which, though it 
turned to iron at the approach of danger, was 
at other times by no means hard. Few Tory 
bishops at the present day would compare the 
execution of Charles I. to the Crucifixion ; few 


sensible men would compare it to a dastardly 


assassination like the murder of the Duc 
@Enghien. So good and pure a man as 
Hutchinson thought it his duty to God and to 
the people'to take part in it, though he dis- 
liked Cromwell and dreaded his rising power. 
That Cromwell’s motives were entirely or even 
mainly selfish, we can scarcely believe. To 
this extent Mr. Macaulay’s argument seems 
sound. ‘The profoundest intellect of that day 
can scarcely bave been blind to the fact that 
Charles I. never could, and that his son might, 
re-ascend the throne. 

After astrology and alchemy come science. 
After the hero-worship of Mr. Carlyle comes 
the history of M. Guizot, who reaps the fruits 
of Mr. Carlyle’s noble labor, and enjoys the 
light of his genius without his special halluci- 
nations. M. Guizot has given us an admirable 
narrative, far more candid than any from an 
English pen. His moral judgment is rather 
Machiavellian. He talks of the designs of 
Providence as though he was as intimate with 
its counsels as with those of Louis Philippe ; 
but he sometimes talks of human motives as 
though he had never known an honest man. 
He sees cajolery where a common mind sees 
nothing but kindness, and cunning where a 
common mind sees nothing but good sense. 
Cromwell desires that the effigy of his army 
may be put on the Dunbar medal instead of 
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|modesty, or so easily sacrificed his vanity to 
; his ambition.” That Cromwell had any vanity 
| to sacrifice—that he was not actuated by real 
|magnanimity and a real desire to do justice to 
his soldiers, M. Guizot does not attempt tc 
show. Does the French statesman think a bit 
of tinsel so great an object that nothing but 
the hope of a larger bit can induce a great 
man to forego it? How many efligies of him- 
self did Cromwell cause to be made when he 
was Protector and might safely have as much 
tinsel as he pleased ? 

The man who can read Cromwell’s personal 
history and private letters—who can mark his 
conduct in the day of peril and in the hour of 
death—and still believe him to have been 
nothing but an ambitious hypocrite, must have 
lost all faith in human nature. Cromwell left 
a happy home at the age of 43, unconscious of 
any poivers in himself but those of a good 
farmer, to fight for liberty and Gospel faith— 
he and his boy Oliver, whose loss “ went to 
his heart like a dagger,” and whose memory 
fired his charge and saddened his victory at 
Marston-moor. His life was exposed not only 
in every battle, but in every skirmish, for what 
he believed to be the cause of God; and his 
religion was the great source of his adamantine 
courage and his unwavering decision. The 
hope which it kindled shone in him “like a 
pillar of fire” when hope was extinct in all 
other men. It raised his heroism sometimes to 
Hebrew grandeur. What isthe sun of Auster- 
litz to the morning of Dunbar ? 

How could a hypocrite have formed the 
Tronsides? It was said of those men, that 
they feared God, and that they feared nothing 
besides ; and the first part of the saying was 
as true as the last. They were not mere 
ranters and psalmsingers. They showed their 
practical religion by religiously abstaining 
from all military license, even in conquered 
cities. When they were disbanded, from the 
best of soldiers, they became again the best 
of citizens, and peacefully did their duty to 
God and their State, while Jesuits and strum- 
One and infidel persecutors trampled on the 

*rotector’s ashes and dishonored the Protect- 
or’s throne. 

Cromwell began life as a fanatical Puritan. 
Mr. Carlyle’s inspired prophet sat at the feet 
of Hugh Peters; and Puritanism, though it 
was as much nobler than Jesuitism as Milton 
is nobler than Bellarmine, was not the pure 
religion of merey, charity, and justice. Its 
votaries, and Cromwell among them, danger- 
ously and immorally mixed up their religion 
and their politics, and took to themselves what 
| was intended only for the Jews—extravagan- 
|ces for which not the Bible, but the long de- 
|nial of the Bible to Christians, is to blame. 





his own. Whereupon we are told that “no/They also talked and wrote, both in public 


great man ever carried so far the hypocrisy of 


‘and in private, with a coarse and methodistical 
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unction which would be a sure sign of hypoc- 
risy now, but which was by no means a sure 
sign of hypocrisy then; and which ought not 
to be too severely censured by the party which 
produced the Services for the Restoration and 
the Martyrdom of Charles. No man can be 
a fanatic with impunity, any more than a 
drunkard or a profligate; and Cromwell’s 
actions and character, as well as his speeches, 
were the worse for his fanaticism throughout 
his life. But he grew less fanatic as he went 
on. He was, we believe, the first Sovereign 
who distinctly asserted and practically upheld 
the principle of religious fiberty.. He se- 
cured freedom of conscience for all, free- 
dom of public worship for all but Prelatists and 
Papists; more, in the age of Laud and Tilly, 
it was physically impossible to do. 

Cromwell became less fanatic as his mind 
opened and his vision enlarged; but he did 
not betray his cause. The sectaries were 
wayward and insolent towards him while he 
lived, but when he came to die, they sought 
his life with passionate prayers, prayers which 
were prescient of the evil to come to them- 
selves and to their faith. The Independents, 
when they madly leagued with the Cavaliers 
against him, experienced the tenderest lenity 
at his hands. Their most fanatical leaders had 
always free access to him even when his life 
was in constant danger from assassins. For 
the general cause of Protestantism he did 
more than any other man except Luther—not 
by publishing propagandist manifestoes or 
threatening to subvert foreign Governments, 
or holding out promises of universal brother- 
hood, to be followed by ‘universal perfidy and 
pillage ; but by a course of policy at once en- 
ergetic and discreet, which made all the world 
feel that the protection of Protestantism was 
the first object of the greatest of nations. 
Had he succeeded in founding a dynasty to 
carry out his traditions, the Edict of Nantes 
never could have been revoked, the hopes of 
freedom in Italy never could have been stifled, 
and Europe might have been Protestant at 
this hour. What has damned Cromwell’s 
memory is, not that he betrayed his cause, 
but that he served his cause too well. Per- 
haps, if he had crushed the liberty for which 
his soldiers died, had married a Spanish Prin- 
cess, and restored the Anglican hierarchy as 
a tool of his political domination, Churchmen 
and Tories would not have been found censo- 
rious or unkind. 

Cromwell bore with the Long Parliament, 
fought for it at home, and did his best to get 
it recognized abroad, till it brought the cause 
to the brink of ruin, and became intolerable 
to the nation. Its heroism, like that of other 
revolutionary assemblies, ended with the 
struggle. After its crowning victory at 
Worcester it became arrogant, factious, cor- 





rupt, tyrannical, chimerical, utterly incom- 
petent to govern. It perverted justice, it 
disordered the finances, it showed a strong 
tendency to persecute; it wanted to annex 
the Dutch Republic, and, being thwarted in 
that preposterous scheme, it plunged the two 
nations into an unnatural and ruinous war. 
Its grandeur was passed ; Cromwell cut short 
its infamy, not an hour too soon, at the mo- 
ment when it was about to vote itself per- 
petual. There was no other way to preserve 
the fruits of the revolution, and to save the 
nation from relapsing into tyranny on the one 
hand, or anarchy on the other. Cromwell 
might as well have fled in battle as have re- 
fused that trust. The blood of thousands of 
brave Englishmen who had died in fighting 
under him, and of thousands who had died in 
fighting against him, would have been on his 
head if he had allowed it to be shed in vain. 
The situation in which he was placed needed 
no intrigues to produce it; it resulted from 
the inevitable course of human nature. Evy- 
ery revolution in its last stage requires a 
dictator, on whose wisdom and honesty its ul- 
timate success depends; and, had Cromwell 
been in the place of Lafayette, there would 
have been no Reign of Terror, and France 
would have been free. The conduct of Wash- 
ington has been contrasted with that of Crom- 
well; but the so-called American revolution 
was no revolution at all; it was merely an 
emancipation from an external yoke, and left 
American society united and in no need of a 
dictator. Society, in Cromwell’s case, did 
urgently need a dictator, and the most con- 
stitutional of human beings has not yet at- 
tempted to show what else could have been 
done. Whitlocke, indeed, advised Cromwell 
to throw the cause overboard, and make terms 
for himself with Charles II, and Whitlocke is 
one of the great witnesses against the charac- 
ter of Cromwell. The choice lay between a 
perfidious Restoration, the Fifth Monarchy, 
and Sir Henry Vane. 

A dictatorship bows the head of the people 
for an hour; a despotism bows its heart for- 
ever. Cromwell was compelled to be a dicta- 
tor, but he abhorred the tliought of being a 
despot. He was no sooner in power than he 
called the Little Parliament—quite as much 
Parliament as his Government at that juncture 
could endure, and an incomparably more re- 
spectable, enlightened, and public-spirited as- 
sembly than prejudice and nicknames have 
allowed us to believe. Directly his adminis- 
trative genius had restored order in public af- 
fairs at home and abroad; he called a free Par- 
liament, elected on the most enlightened prin- 
ciples of Parliamentary reform, and, as Hume 
himself admits, forming a perfectly fair repre- 
sentation of the people, with the inevitable 
exception of the Cavaliers. This Parliament 
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he earnestly besought to establish Protestant 
liberty, under what all now see to have been 
the only possible constitution, and to enter 
with him ona great career of ecclesiastical, 
legal, and political reform, which would have 
secured to them and their children forever the 
best objects for which they had fought. In 
that unpremeditated and incoherent phrase 
which has been strangely taken as a proof of 
mental duplicity, but with perfect sense and 
justice, he urged to them that God by His 
and had saved them all, and that by virtue 
of His writ they were there. They refused 
to acknowledge him. They were honorable 
and patriotic men; and the letter of consis- 
tency was on their side and against Cromwell, 
though he had always fought more for relig- 
ious liberty than for a republic. Their error, 
the most disastrous error that it was ever in 
the power of an English Parliament to com- 
mit, was atoned for, by some of them with 
their blood, by all with the ruin of their cause. 
The last appeal of a great man is to die. The 
Republicans would not honor the living Crom- 
well, but they reserved a dreadful honor for 
his tomb. 

Ife was driven to govern by the sword ; but 
it was not the degrading sword of mercenary 
pretorians, but the sword of citizen soldiers— 
more citizens indeed than soldiers, who were 
punished with the utmost severity for the 
slightest wrong or insult to the people. Justice 
was admirably administered between man 
and man, though, of course, the Protector could 
not allow Lilburn and Corry to stop his sup- 
plies, or question the legality of his govern- 
ment. Unexampled prosperity reigned in the 
three kingdoms on the morrow of a bloody 
civil war. To the Cavaliers alone the Govern- 
ment was oppressive. Their lands were not 
confiscated, as they certainly would have been 
by an unscrupulous usurper aiming at the 
foundation of a military despotism; but they 
were compelled to pay a property-tax of 10 
per cent. They had refused to accept their 
defeat, they had broken their amnesty by in- 
surrections, they incessantly threatened the 
existence of the Government, and M. Guizot 
allows that the impost was not unjust. All 
this time Cromwell never gave up the hope 
of restoring constitutional government ; he 
never named a successor to his dictatorship, 
and he never ceased to witness to the pladigle 
of liberty, and to profess himself the holder 
of a limited and delegated, not of an absolute 
or independent power. 

Touching the press, his exceptional precau- 
tions were not more severe than the permanent 
regulations of the French empire. To men of 
letters of all parties he extended a fearless and 
generous protection, without affecting to share 
their tastes. Hudibras was written in the 
house of one of his officers. The manuscript 
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of the Oceana fell into his hands, and was re~ 
turned by him to Harrington with a protesta™ 
tion that he loved despotism as little as the 
author. He protected the universities when 
the cowards and bigots of his party would have 
destroyed them ; and he was the first and last 
of English rulers who tried to make. their 
seminaries directly useful in supplying promis- 
ing youths for the service of the State. And 
- romwell is said, by great literary men, to 
nave “drunk only the lees of a besotted fana- 
ticism,” while the petty persecutor of Madame 
de Staél and the deliberate oppressor of 
French intellect is called a child of “ reason 
and philosophy.” Reason and _ philosophy 
were not so plentiful in Cromwell’s day ; and, 
if they are plentiful now, it is partly, through 
Cromwell’s valor in the cause of freedom. 
We must not enjoy the heritage of a hero and 
fling his memory philosophically on a dung- 
hill. If Cromwell had not braved death for 
Mr. Hallam and all the rest of us, Mr. Hal- 
lam’s reason and philosophy might be skulk- 
ing under a cassock or flaming in an auto 
da fé. 

There is one very strong proof that Crom- 
well did not plot the overthrow of the republic, 
which, so far as we know, has not yet been 
noticed. After the Battle of Preston and the 
execution of Charles I., and his own appoint- 
ment to the command of the army of Ireland, 
when, if ever, guilty ambition must have 
sessed his mind, he married Richard, the feir 
of all these supposed shemes, to the daughter 
of a private gentleman of moderate fortune but 
approved piety, and bargained closely—his 
enemies would insinuate illiberally—about the 
terms of the marriage settlement. He must 
have been an arch dissembler indeed if he had 
then made up his mind to be a king. 

The “self-denying ordinance ” to a cant- 
ing name ; but it was the only safe way of get- 
ting rid of the aristocratic generals, of whom 
it was absolutely necessary to get rid, not only 
because they were incapable of obtaining a 
decisive victory, but because they did not de- 
sire it. Cromwell recommended to the com- 
mand Fairfax, an excellent soldier and a most 
popular man, and therefore, if Cromwell had 
thought about rivals, a most formidable rival. 
The ironsides mutinied at the prospect of los- 
ing their commander. Cromwell put down 
the mutiny and then hastened to Fairfax to 
resign his commission. Fairfax desired him 
first to execute a particular movement. Crom- 
well did so, and returned victorious, as usual, 
and the Parliament then had the sense to in- 
sist on his retaining his commission. Such is 
the whole account of the matter in M. Guizot’s 
impartial - The resignation of Fairfax 
again, and the appointment of Cromwell to 
the army of Scotland in his place, is set down, 
on the authority of Whitlocke, as another 
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masterstroke of Cromwell’s diabolical art. 
sary turn to Mrs. Hutchinson, and there you 

d :— 

To speak the trath of Cromwell, whereas 
many said he undermined Fairfax, it was false ; 
for in Colonel Hutchinson’s presence (a sufti- 
ciently adverse witness) he most effectually im- 
portuned him to keep his commission, “lest it 
should discourage the army and the people in 
that juncture of time,” but could by no means 
prevail, although he labored ‘at it almost all the 
night with most earnest endeavors. 


So that Cromwell used the one valid argu- 
ment against Fairfax’s resignation to the per- 
son most interested in admitting it with such 
earnestness that his enemy, who was present, 
firmly believed him to be sincere. Whitlocke 
overshoots himself. He attributes not only 
Fairfax’s resignation but Cromwell’s appoint- 
ment to contrivance. Why had Cromwell 
been summoned from his career of victory in 
Irelarti ? Whom else could the Parliament 
have appointed ? 

Cromwell’s dealing with the captive King 
is another alleged instance of his hypocritical 
ambition. But he acted in the interest of the 


Independents, who were threatened with per- 
secution by the dominant Presbyterians; and 
there is not the smallest reason to doubt that 
he sincerely intended to save Charles, and, if 


he could have found faith in him, would have 
saved him. The discovery of the King’s 
duplicity and the Scotch invasion brought 
on by his intrigues materially changed the 
scene. 

Trace him where you will, you will find 
that Cromwell does what is best for his cause ; 
and that he should rise with the cause was 
alike inevitable and just. That great men 
should in a certain sense love power is the on- 
ly security that States and parties have for 
not being governed by fools. Power, of course, 
is not to be sought by foul means; but we can- 
not find that in any specific instance the use 
of foul means has. been distinctly fixed on 
Cromwell either by M. Guizot or any other of 
the writers whospeak of himin terms of general 
condemnation. Nor can we admit that his 

neral bearing and habits were. those of a 

ave. He was gay, jovial, social, easy of 
access, ready to converse. According to his 
enemies, he could not always abstain even 
from a dangerous jest. Of course, in those 
tremendous times, he felt his way before he 
acted, and sounded men before he committed 
himself to them. He had to undertake meas- 
ures which, if unsuceessful, might ruin all ; he 
had to make overtures to men who might ac- 
quiesce and might stab him on the spot. The 
common evidence of his craft and dissimula- 
tion amounts to this, that he always wore a 
mask to friends and wise men, but often took 
it off to enemies and foals. We must remem- 
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ber that the Republicans and Millennarians 
of that day ail not conceive why the Re- 

ublic and the Millennium had failed, unless 
it was through the intrigues of Cromwell, and 
that they painted him accordingly. But we 
see clearly that the Republic and the Millen- 
nium not only might fail, but must have fail- 
ed, from causes wholly independent of Crom- 
well’s ambition, and we must take this knowl- 
edge with us when we judge the case. 

In war Cromwell was the most merciful of 
soldiers ; for in his campaigns he always sought 
decisive battle, and his battles were always 
soon ended by a decisive charge. When he 
cominanded the carnage was small, the results 
immense, and few brave men died by misery, 
pestilence, or famine. His five great and de- 
cisive victories of Marston, Naseby, Preston, 
Dunbar, and Worcester did not together cost 
near so many lives as the hideous and fruit- 
less butchery of Borodino. He treated war, 
not as a science in which he was to show his 
skill, but as an appeal to human fortitude, 
which, for the sake of humanity, was to be 
tried without delay. War, under him, was far 
less savage than under other commanders of 
that time. His men always spared the country, 
and almost always gave quarter even to those 
who gave no quarter to them. The storm of 
Tredagh was the single noted exception to 
his and their humanity. That “ bitterness” 
he justified on the ground that it had saved, as 
undoubtedly it did save, much effusion of 
blood in what would otherwise have been a 
long and desolating war. We must remember, 
too, that frightful atrocities had recently been 
committed by Roman Catholics on Protestants 
both in Ireland and elsewhere. The blood of 
Tredagh was a drop in the ocean of O’Neile’s 
massacre or the sack of Magdeburg. That 
any of the peaceful inhabitants of Drogheda 
were put to the sword is a confuted calumny, 
which M. Guizot ought not to have repeated. 

Cromwell’s political genius is a hackneyed 
theme of literary praise, to which M. Guizot 
adds the attestation of a statesman. His reign 
is indeed the marvel of history. In every de- 
partment, from our navy and our commerce 
down to our postal communications, we still 
feel his beneficent energy and pay homage to 
his glorious shade. It was not his fault that 
much was left to be done by the Parliamentary 
reformers and law reformers of the present 
day. He established our diplomacy on the 
soundest basis; and his own bearing to for- 
eign nations has been aped, but scarcely 
equalled. He dealt with the most different 
characters, from Mazarin to the Anabaptists, 
with equal and almost invariable success. And 
we must say, in spite of ne that his ad- 
ministration was as upright as it was able. He 
steadily promoted merit in the public service 
without regard to his personal interests. He 
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fixed a high property qualification for the suf- 
frage, though his own popularity was chiefly 
among the lower orders. He put down the 
Levellers—most mercifully indeed, but firmly, 
and without a moment’s hesitation, though at 
great risk to his own person and influence; 
and thereby, perhaps, saved English society 
from a reign of terror. Considering the perils 
and anxieties with which he was beset, his 
powers of concentration and self-command 
must have been such as have seldom been 
given toman. We must add to this that his 
public life began at an age when nothing but 
genius is young, and that he reigned for five 
years over a mutinous army and a rebellious 
See assassins constantly seeking his 
ife—with his mother wailing for terror in his 
house—with enemies at the head of his arma- 
ments, and enemies at his council-board. Such 
well might be the greatest man that the Eng- 
lish race could produce in its most heroic, 
though its saddest, hour. 

Cromwell’s grandest visions, says M. Guizot, 
were bounded by his practical good sense. 
No higher praise can be given to a statesman. 
But his visions were limited also by his patri- 
otism. He was not the man to undertake 
chimerical schemes of aggrandizement, and to 
squander oceans of blood and treasure to grat- 
ify his own selfish and miserable pride. Thro’ 
his ambition no English citizen put on mourn- 


ing. After Worcester he was expected to put 
himself at the head of some great military 
enterprise by a nation which expected Arma- 


geddon and had not forgotten Cressy. But 
after Worcester he sheathed his sword forever ; 
he sought the empire of England on the sea, 
and gave the command and the glory into 
other, and those unfriendly hands. First since 
the great Edward he saw that our strength 
must rest, not on conquest abroad, but on the 
consolidation and union of the three kingdoms. 
We have ratified his West Indian expedition 
by retaining what he acquired, and even the 





foot on the continent which he sought at Dun- 
kirk, we may be almost said to have kept at} 
Gibraltar. His quiet domestic Court and his) 
solemn but modest state were the true image | 
of that policy of good sense, superior to) 
vanity, which has been the mark of all our 
greatest statesmen, and most of all of him. 
And therefore he died triumphant. 


people were subdued under him. His design | 


for restoring the constitutional monarchy was | 


still advancing against obstacles which he 
never underrated and before which he never 
succumbed. Europe was at his feet. The 


tidings of Cadiz and Teneriffe were in his'| 


His | 
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ears, and the laurels of Worcester were un- 
tarnished on his brow. He went down, as Mr 
Carlyle says, like a summer sun—as gloriously 
and as calmly. The one cloud that hung over 
his setting was that of bereavement, not of 
failure, or of fear. It is true that he so guard- 
ed his life from Royalist and Prelatist assassins 
that no assassin ever approached his person ; 
it is not true that the fear of assassination en- 
tered into his soul. But another “ dagger” 
found its way. In the stormiest and most 
perilous moments of his life he had watched 
over the welfare and the religious progress of 
his children with anxious and unceasing care. 
He declared that nothing but the comfort 
which he found in the Bible had saved his life 
when he lost his eldest son. And his end was 
the crown and, in sume sort, the reward of his 
affection ; after so many terrible fields, and 
amid so many perils, he died of grief at Lady 
Claypole’s death, and of illness brought on by 
watching at her side. . 

When the Protector was dying, he asked 
whether, having been once in a state of grace, 
it was possible to fall from it; and, being told 
that it was not, he rested in hope and peace. 
The Calvinistic phrase has for many of us be- 
come obsolete. Yet we hope that a man 
whose heart has once been full of the love of 
God, and a good cause, will not be easily al- 
lowed to become utterly the prey of selfish 
desires and low ambition. Those who think 
that Charles and Laud and Strafford were the 
representatives of truth and righteousness in 
their day must condemn Cromwell as one 
who, having truth and righteousness before 
his eyes, not only rejected them, but trampled 
them into the dust; and they know how to 
explain, and even to improve, the presence 
of great human virtues in a misbeliever’s 
heart. But those to whom the success of 
Charles and Laud would have been political 
and spiritual death, those who exult in the 
greatness of free England and the hope of 
freedom which she bears for all the nations of 
the world—though they may thank God that 
Cromwell’s religion is not ours, and that we 
live under a better government than even 
Cromwell’s arbitrary sway, though they ma 
find much in the half-educated Puritan whic 
it would be very difficult to love, though they 
may condemn the part which he took in the 
death of a criminal but pious and misguided 
king—must yet pray that the life which was 
so often and so freely flung upon the sword 
for God’s cause may not have been spared 
only that Cromwell might become an enemy 
of God. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Arter Gertrude had swept proudly from him, 
Gilbert long remained standing just as she had 
left him. ‘The red glory had not faded from the 
sky behind him; but only the cold, gray, east- 
ern light, fell upon his face. There was some- 
thing deeply significant and symbolic in his at- 
titude, unconsciously to him, however ; his grief 
was too real, and too recent, to seek to represent 
itself by outward or inward symbols. 

Yet was he not like one who, having gazed 
and gazed on the brilliant, dazzling splendor of a 
gorgeous sunset, turning homewards, faces the 
cold, untinted, misty east, and walks onward with 
weak, hesitating step, bewildered by the glory 
left behind, chilled by the grayness and dim 
ness of what confronts him? Had he not left 
the glory and pride of life—his first, last expe- 
rience of love—behind him? Had he not so 
deeply drunk of its beauty and joy that now 
his life-road — leading him farther and farther 
away — would seem indeed dreary and des- 
olate? Would his feet not now be indeed 
weary, his heart heavy? “The burden laid 
upon me is more than I can bear,” may be the 
“heat cry even of a strong spirit; but of a really 
strong, because God-supported and God-trustful 
spirit, it will be only the jirst cry. 

As Gilbert Karne raised his eyes towards the 
— east, perchance even now he thought, 
“from the east breaketh the beauty of the dawn- 
ing.” “ The glory of the setting sun is quenched 
in the darkness of the night; while the glory of 
the dawn strengtheneth and perfecteth unto 


day! 

it was long, very long, that he stood lost in 
self-commune ; the moon had risen unmarked by 
him, and before he left the garden, it had climb- 
ed high enough in the heavens to pour a flood of 
silvery light over everything. Penetrating the 
branches of the yew-tree that overshadowed him, 
its bright soft radiance fell upon his upturned 
face. It broke the chain of painful thought that 
had wound round him. It recalled the image of 
his mother—the thought of his mother’s love ; 
and he stretched out pale, quiet hands into its 
white beams. That same sweet, calm moon’s 
light Gertrude shunned, stealing towards home 
on the shaded side of the road ! 

Mrs. Karne had waited, with heart-sickening 
anxiety, listening for the step that now came 
slowly and firmly up the gravel-walk. Several 
times she had half-risen, resolving, in spite of her 
lameness, to go to him ; but she knew, from bit- 
ter experience, how almost, impossible it is to 
avoid aggravating the pain of a newly received 
wound, even by lightest, gentlest touches of sym- 
pathy. She knew, too, how the masculine nature, 
especially, shrinks from the interposition of any 
human thitig between it and its soul-secrets ; 
how it proudly hardens itself against the investi- 
gation of its soul-sorrows by any, even the most 
loving, of human eyes; how the heart that would 
humble and soften itself, and receive the balm of 
consolation alone in God’s presence, assumes a 
senseless and feelingless mask, beneath which to 
hide from the regards of fellow-creatures. So, 
like a wise woman, she staid in the house and 





waited ; waited to be sought, instead of going 
forth to seek. 

The step, advancing slowly, firmly, echoed 
each fall in her heart; but outwardly she kept 
calm; and when he came in at the window, she 
neither avoided, nor sought his eye. 

He stood beside her, looking down on her with 
his faint sweet smile, and said, “ You are right, 
mother! It is as you feared; ambition is at 
present stronger than love.” 

“ We will leave this place directly, Gilbert ; I 
am very well able to manage such an easy jour- 
ney, with you to take care of me. et us 
write to-morrow, and arrange to go to town this 
week.” 

“Nay! nay! mother. Not yet; we will not 
leave till Dr. Johnson gives you free permission 
touse your foot. There is no hurry. Do not be 
uneasy for me ; this place will be more endurable 
than others to me. I was never a believer in 
‘change of scene,” or any other external means 
of conquering one’s own feelings, you know.” 

Mrs. Karne leaned back on the sofa witha 
sigh, and an impatient movement of her offend- 
ing foot. 

* Besides,” continued Gilbert, you would break 
dear Mrs. Essery’s heart, if you departed so sud- 
denly. She need know nothing of the reason 
that makes you wish to do so. When we do 
leave, do you think you could persuade her to 
come with us, and pay you a long visit ?” 

“She would not be happy in London ; she is 
so used to country life and country occupations.” 

“ We will see, to-morrow, if we cannot persuade 
her to endure it a little while for our sakes.” 

Gilbert had several reasons for urging this in- 
vitation very earnestly on Mrs. Essery ; so ear- 
nestly, that, much to the surprise of his mother, 
and of John, and Gertrude, he succeeded in con- 
quering all her fears and scruples, and in obtain- 
ing her promise to accompany them, if they 
would delay their departure one week longer than 
the time-previously fixed. The most powerful of 
these secret reasons of his was the thought that 
her friend’s society would be invaluable to Mrs. 
Karne, by preventing her allowing her thoughts 
to busy themselves exclusively and continuously 
with him. He also contemplated the possibility 
of going abroad that winter ; and then he could 
not leave his mother alone. He had many plans 
for the full and useful occupation of his future 
life: he knew that idleness would, for some time 
to come, be the worst possible torture ; and 
though he had told his mother that he did not 
believe in change of scene or any external aids 
and appliances for combating sorrow and disap- 
pointment, yet he felt that new and larger inter- 
ests, and engrossing mental pursuits, would be 
very beneficial to him. 

The fortnight that had to be got over before 
the Karnes left Beech Cottage was more or less 
painful to every one, Aunt Margaret, perhaps, 
excepted ; she was too busy to notice the strange- 
ness and constraint that marked the intercourse 
between the others. Her leaving Ash Grove, 
and leaving it probably for some months, was a 
matter of momentous importance ; so many pre- 
parations had she to make for herself, so many 
more arrangements for the comfort of her ne- 
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hew and niece in her absence, and for saving 

ertrude all possible trouble and disturbance, 
that both her head and her hands were unweary- 
ingly working from morning to night; and a 
fortnight seemed to her all too short a time for 
£0 much to be accomplished in. 

That fortnight did at last drag its slow length 
out of sight of those most earnestly longing 
for its departure; even the cautious, oracular 
doctor at last pronounced his formal consent to 
Mrs. Karne’s undertaking the journey. 

The last adieus were spoken; some after the 
disguising manner of the wise children of this 
generation, expressing more lové and regret than 
was ay bee others shrouding deep and strong 
emotion beneath meaningless conventional phra- 
ses. It was in the village, at the coach-office, 
that the parting took yan. John and Gertrude 
having accompanied Mrs. Essery there, and there 
meeting Gilbert Karne and his mother. 

It was a very gloomy, cold, and cheerless day. 
Perhaps its influence alone weighed upon the 
hearts of the brother and sister; at all events 
they did not either of them seem in the best pos- 
sible spirits, as they trod their homeward way, 
after having seen the departure of their friends. 

“Now for a long winter’s hard work,” said 
John, in what was meant for a cheerful tone, as 
they walked up the garden; where damp, rotten, 
dead leaves, lying thick, gave a muffled funcreal 
sound to their tread. 

“ Yes, now for winter and work !” echoed Ger- 
trude. The words “ winter and work,” had never 
sounded so drearily to her before; never before 
had they fallen with such a weary weight on her 
spirit. 

* And before the spring comes your book will 
be eetes. and you will ‘wake one morning 
to find yourself famous,’” added John. 


CHAPTER IX. 

On a wild, gusty March morning, Gertrude 
Elton stood idly looking forth from her chamber 
window. 

A mad March morning it truly was. Last 
year's dead leaves, that had been quietly heaped 
together in many sheltered nooks all the winter, 
were hunted from their resting-places by the in- 
quisitive, intermeddling, unfeeling wind, whirled 
round, and about, and across the sky, or made 
to toss and dance about as if they were instinct 
with vigorous life, instead of being but the poor, 
withered, shrunken remnants of the glory of a 
year dead and gone. 

Spring disturbs other things than dead leaves ; 
other things that have lain in dreamless and 

inless unconsciousness all winter time. It 

reathes upon last year’s memories, regrets, 
griefs, and wakens them ; and it mocks them at 
their awakening, by its show of outward joy, 
beauty, and pe ey It is only a soul good and 


pare, and calm and strong, through its ess 
d e 


purity, that can go forth in the spring-time, 

can hold forth welcoming hands unto the blessed 

spring warmth, without consciousness of the 

bitter awakening of painful thought and feeling, 
that troubled it not at all during the winter. 

Do not almost all of us to divest our- 

selves of self-consciousness, before the beauty of 
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spring-tide can flood our souls, as we shall need 
to divest our souls of their earthy garments, be- 
fore they can enter into the joy of heaven ? 

What thoughts chain Gertrude Elton to that 
spot? Why does she look forth so long and so 
mournfully? ‘There is not yet much spri 
beauty to trouble her. But the breath, the life- 
rnpeme | breath, of spring is already pervading 
the earth. 

Idleness is not Gertrude Elton’s wont, but now 
she stands with listless, downhanging hands, 
with curved neck and forward bent head, her 
eyes apparently watching the mad freaks of the 
wilful wind. 

Some few dead leaves blew in at the window; 
she half-turned, and looked at them thoughtfully 
as they whirled round her room. They were leaves 
from a beech-tree—perhaps leaves from the tall 
beech-trees clustering round Beech Cottage, 
which showed distinctly now from among the 
bare branches. She looked at them long—pick- 
ed them up—held them tenderly in her hand.— 
Those leaves were the text of many thoughts 
that quickly followed one another through her 
mind. Perhaps beneath those very leaves she 
had walked with Gilbert Karne; perhaps they 
had touched her hair as she passed them; per- 
haps had touched his! Through those very 
leaves, it might be, they had watched the flicker- 
ing and quivering of the light, as they sat in the 
favorite bow-window at the cottage. Perhaps 
on those very leaves they had watched the sun- 
set flush and fade. Perhaps—but no! the steady, 
strong-natured, unsentimental Gertrude would 
not surely indulge such thoughts as these. And 
yet those leaves—how tenderly and regardfull 
she keeps them in her hand. “ Last summer, 
she murmured, half aloud. There is a warmth, 
a softness, a brightness, lingering about the 
thought ; with a pale, cold look and sudden shiv- 
er she shut the casement, and turned away from 
the window. 

She has not thrown out the withered, worth- 
less leaves ; with a half-smile of bitter scorn at 
her own folly, she opens a little desk upon her 
table, and lays them within it. 

What has changed Gertrude Elton? for she 
surely is changed. In the months that have 
passed since she and John watched Mrs. Ess 
and the Karnes leave Midford, she has experi- 
enced the disappointment of success. She has 
seen the fruition of some of her most eargerly 
desired ambitious “7 pl and, tasting that fruit, 
has found it insipid and worthless. She has 
seen fulfilled some of the strongest wishes of her 
proud heart; and has felt no boy in that fulfil- 
ment. She has learned somewhat of the hollow- 
ness, the emptiness, the unsatisfying nature of all 
schemes that have for their object the glorifica- 
tion of self. 

Her first book, the object of so much toil and 
anxiety, both to herself and her brother, had 
been published late in the winter. ‘It had 
achieved a great success, had made ‘a great 
sensation.’ fier brother’s well-known name and 
well-established fame had no doubt much in- 
creased its popularity; but on her boundless 
honor and commendation had been bestowed.— 
She had accompanied him to London; had been 
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feted and lionized. Now, at home and alone 

in, with ample leisure for reflection, secking 
to find what good she had gained, what happi- 
ness she had experienced—-last year’s dead 
leaves were dearer to her than any of these 
things. } 

The praise, the homage she had received, what 
were they? What was this fame for which she 
had toiled and thirsted? The words “last sum- 
mer!” a charm lingered about them which no 
one moment of her triumphant London life had 
equalled. in power. Thoughts which for months 
had been kept off by occupation, would come now 
and ciaim her full attention. 

Only success could have taught one of Ger- 
trude Elton’s nature the lesson she had learned. 
‘Failure would not have taught her anything — 
She would have mistrusted its teachings ; think- 
ing them but the promptings of wounded vanity. 
Had she failed, she would have patiently turn- 
ed and retraced her steps, and laboriously sought 
for the right path to the temple of fame. But 
now she had reached the temple, therefore had 
taken the right path; and in the temple she 
found no good thing. As she looked upon it, it 
seemed the heathen temple of a false god, set 
round with images of wood and stone, graven 
by man’s device, the work of human hands.— 
What had she expected to find? She knew not; 
while she gazed from a distance, a sanctifying 
mist had veiled it, investing it with the charm 
and sacredness of mystery. 

“One would think you a vanquished, rather 
than a triumphant queen, by your face, Ger- 
trude,” said John, when she went down to break- 
fast, with the paleness and chillness of her long 
reverie still lingering about her. 

“T believe I am rather the worse for the wear,” 
said Gertrude, with an effort at gayety. “A life 
of London dissipation would soon kill me, I 
think. I suppose a little rest will make me well 
again. A little rest—if I could only rest !” 

“ What do you mean, child? Of course you 
can rest! If you are not well, you had better see 
Johnson. For goodness’ sake, don’t look so very 
like a forlorn and love-sick damsel. Come and 
give me my breakfast ; quick ! I shall want your 

elp this morning. I do not think perfect idle- 
ness good for you. Now I think of it, I may as 
well tell you that your manner in society did not 
always please me. A proud and haughty bear- 
ing takes very well sometimes, and up to a cer- 
tain point; but you were too indifferent about 
everything and everybody; nothing piques peo- 
ple’s pride like indifference, and consequently 
nothing makes more enemies.” 

“ Pray, do you imagine that I choose to con- 
sider ‘ what will take?’ I do, and shall always, 
behave as inclination prompts me; I cannot af- 
fect likings and dislikings which I do not feel.” 
Gertrude spoke in an irritable tone that was new 
in her. 

“Well, don’t be angry! only be cautious in 
future.” , 

“T wonder,” said Gertrude, after a long si- 
lence —“I wonder when Aunt Margaret’ will 
come home. I long to see her again. It seems 
years since she was here!” 

“She has been away a long time. I suppose, 





as Gilbert is still abroad, she does not like to 
leave Mrs. Karne.” 

“ Where is Mr. Karne ?” 

“Tdon’t exactly know. In Germany, I be- 
licve. You know he wants to get occupation of 
some kind there, and settle there with his 
mother.” 

Gertrude did not know it, and wanted to know 
more, but John was not at ail communicatively 
inclined on this subject. 

“Have you heard whether Mr. Karne’s health 
has improved lately ?” she ventured to ask. 

John looked up quickly, but she had turned 
to the window, and was re-arranging “ Aunt 
Margaret’s plants.” 

“ His health is pretty good now, I believe,” he 
answered, shortly. 

Just at this moment—a pleasant diversion— 
came the post. It brought a letter for Gertrude 
from Aunt Margaret, which was opened and 
read with much more eagerness and interest than 
her letters generally excited. 

“My dearest Niece”—so ran the letter— 
“You know of old my great disinclination to 
take my pen in hand, and so you will not have 
wondered much at my long silence. I hope that, 
now you are again at home, you are resting. af- 
ter all your hard work at pleasure. Now that 
the spring is advancing so rapidly, Iam longing 
very much to see pretty Midford again, and this 
brings me to the main point of my letter. 

“ You know that Gilbert is still abroad; he 
thought to have come back soon, but now finds 
he will not be able to do so for some months 
longer; as, when he does come, he hopes to be 
able to take his mother back to a permanent 
home. It is a great disappointment to dear Mrs. 
Karne, this postponement. I want to bring her 
to Ash Grove with me to spend a part of the 
time, that it may not seem so long. 

“1 wish to know if you and dear John see any 
objection to this plan, or if it will in any way in- 
convenience you. If it will, pray say so; I 
have said nothing about coming to Mrs. Karne 


et. 

a I shall hope for a speedy answer. I am 
longing for the country, and feel that there are 
many things I ought to be seeing to. Do you 
happen to know if Anne had her “ spring-clean- 
ing” while you were away ?—With kind love to 
dear John, believe me, dear Gertrude, your very 
affectionate aunt, 

MarcGaret Essery.” 

Gertrude passed her letter to John, and sat 
very anxiously awaiting his decision. 

She longed to see Mrs. Karne, and to talk with 
her about many things; but yet she dreaded 
meeting her again, and remembered with pain 
how little cordiality there had been in their 
intercourse during the last few weeks of her stay 
at Beech Cottage. 

John was annoyed that Aunt Margaret wished 
Mrs. Karne to come, but could not refuse that 
wish, knowing how much he and Gertrude owed 
to her. 7 

“ You must, I suppose, say we shall be happy 
to see Mrs. Karne, though it will not be ve 
pleasant ; but, however, I do not suppose she wi 
accept the invitation.” 
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Gertrude accordingly wrote, urging the invita- 
tion affectionately and fervently, and in a few 
days they heard that before the end of the month 
Mrs. Karne and Mrs. Essery would arrive. 

During the intervening time, Gertrude busied 
herself about household matters as she had nev- 
er done before; expending more care and 
thought upon domestic arrangements, in those 
few days, than she had ever done in her whole 
previous life ; more care and thought than was 
really required ; for, according to her wont, she 
set about ev erything with a nervous energy and 
earnestness far greater than the occasion de- 
manded. Any occupation that called for exer- 
tion, and gave her something to think about, was 
welcome to her in her present state of mind. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. Karne and Gertrude Elton sat one morn- 
ing, when spring sights, sounds, and scents were 
again glorifying old earth, in the pleasantest 
sunny window at Ash Grove. The fingers of 
both were busily engaged, and, to judge from 
their long silence, the thoughts of both were 
fully occupied. 

“Do you remember your mother, my dear ?” 
asked Mrs. Karne, breaking the long silence, very 
gently. Her thoughts had been busy with the 
history, past, present, and to come, of her pale 
companion. 

“Very dimly and distantly, but very sweetly. 
Since you have been here “this spring, I have 
thought of her more than ever before in my life. 
I have thought of her with such an infinite long- 
ing! I have fancied that, had she, lived and 
loved me as ”— as you love your son, she would 
have said, but checked herself, and said—* as 
mothers love their children, I should have been a 
different creature—better and happier.” 

Something strange, indeed, must have come 
over Gertrude Elton, before she could speak as if 
she deemed any change in her were needed. 
What has taught her this “ trick of humility ?” 

“Pell me all you can remember of your mo- 
ther, dear ; I have never heard either you or John 
speak of her.” 

“It is but little. I was a mere child when she 
died. The impression of losing her was much 
deeper than any of having her. The first night 
I missed her, the first night I was made to go to 
bed without my good-night kiss, I soon eried my- 
self to sleep; but I awoke in the night, and saw 
the moonlight streaming in : how well I remem- 
ber it ! I do not know how or why, but for some in- 
explicable child’s reason, I associated my mother 
with moonlight. I sprang out of my little bed, and 
climbed up into the high window seat. It was 
midsummer, and in my mother’s old fashioned 
garden grew crowds of tall white lilies, and still 
taller white campanulas. A group of these, 
thrown into strong relief by a thick dark shrub- 
bery behind them, stood full opposite my win- 
dow. They waved to and fro in the light wind ; 
they bent backwards and forwards. T watched 
them tiil they assumed to my excited fancy a 
human form ; and that my mother’s. She seem- 
ed to nod and beckon, to wave her arms, and hold 
them out to me. The white face, the white dress 
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|—how plainly I saw her, looking just as when I 
had last spoken to her. Crying, “Mamma, 
mamma, I am coming—wait for me!” I tried to 
unfasten the casement, that I might jump out. 
My cry awoke my nurse, and I was captured and 
taken back to bed, screaming and struggling. 
Oh, how cruel it scemed to me that they shut 
her out in the cold moonlight and the night dew, 
and would not let me go to her! The queenly 
white lilies and tall pale campanulas still remind 
me of my mother. Many a night since my 
childhood I have stood at my window and wateh- 
ed them. We have many in this garden, for the 
love of old times.” 

“ Your mother was a noble woman, Gertrude. 
Perhaps it was fortunate you lost her before you 
were able to feel the full extent of your loss. 
She had all dear Margaret’s sweetness of dispo- 
sition, but yet she was not like your aunt; she 
was more highly gifted. Her husband often 
said, that she had a man’s head and a woman’s 
heart.” 

“Do you think that a possible combination, 
dear Mrs. Karne? By a “man’s head,” I sup- 
pose you mean mascemine power of intcllect and 
strength of will. Supposing these combined 


with a heart and temper as loving and unselfish 
as Aunt Margaret’s, they would certainly form 
an admirable character !” 

“Such a character your mother’s was, in the 
last years of her life, when she had learned man 
things needful to its development, and which life 
alone can teach. I think,” Mrs. Karne continued, 


gently, “that the danghter might in time resemble 
the mother. There is power in you you are not 
yet conscious of, Gertrude.” 

Gertrude sighed heavily, the consciousness of 
how much needed to be done in her soul, which 
was dawning slowly upon her, weighed on her spir- 
its heavily. After a few minutes of deep thought, 
she said, “Do you, Mrs. Karne, think that ambi- 
tion, the desire to be or to do something more 
than the common herd, and a longing for fame, 
for renown, are unbecoming and undesirable ina 
woman ?” 

“ We will not talk of what is becoming or de- 
sirable for women. Such phrases I do not love 
any better than you. But now try and tell me 
what ideas you attach to these words, “ ambition, 
fame.” Is it a heathen or a Christian ideal of 
fume that you have formed ?” 

Gertrude was greatly perplexed; awe and 
doubt came over her. When talking with Mrs. 
Karne, she had often felt that some bond of sym- 
pathy was wanting; that in Mrs. Karne there 
was a something in which she had no part or 
lot. Could it be that Mrs. Karne was a Chris- 
tian, and she was not? Was this the difference 
between them? Hitherto she had taken religion 
upon trust, supposing she had as much as others, 
and therefore enough. 

*T should like to put this question of ambition 
on the broad basis of Christian, or not Christian,” 
continued Mrs. Karne, not appearing to notice 
Gertrude’s emotion. “ Try and tell me why you 
desire fame.” 

Gertrude spoke out honestly and boldly :-—*I 
believe self-glorification was my object. I 
‘wished that my name should be known, that 
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the world should wonder at my power. I wished 
it to be known how much a mere woman can 
do, and how well she can doit. I desired to 
make the lords of creation descend from their 
self-given elevation, and do me homage. You 
see,” she added, with a bitter smile, “it was no 
slight thing I meant to do in one short life.” 

“It was too much, and yet too little, dear Ger- 
trude. Did you desire nothing more? When 
you had gained power over your fellows, did you 
not mean to work for them some great good ? 
And,” she added, very gravely, “ would you not 
have glorified God by your life, owning him its 
Author and Giver ?” 

“ No, no,” answered Gertrude, sadly; “I had 
no care, no thought for these things. It was all 
self—self !” 

Mrs. Karne was silent, leaving Gertrude to 
judge herself. 

“What would you calla Christian desire of 
fame?” she asked. 

“T shall not find it easy to tell you; I will try, 
however. In all human beings there is an in- 
ward, deeply-rooted longing for immortality. 
High-minded, pure-hearted men ardently desire 
the life of their thoughts and recorded feelings 
after they themselves have passed from the earth. 
This is a desire that may be entirely separated 
from self-consciousness, from the wish to win 
men’s praise. They may be perfectly contented 
that their own names shall perish, so that only 
these high, true thoughts of thinking live. In 
this desire I can see nothing displeasing to God, 
nothing at variance with the purest Christianity. 
It is possible for us to desire the prolonged ex- 
istence of our thoughts and works, solely for the 
sake of the good that is in them, of the power 
for good they may exercise over others. In 
cherishing such a desire, we might be “ imitators 
of Christ.” Do you see what I mean, Gertrude ? 
I fear I have not clearly expressed myself.” 

At this moment Mrs. Essery returned from the 
village. Gertrude, unwilling to have newly- 
awakened thoughts too quickly dispelled, rose, 
and was leaving the room by the window to go 
into the garden, when the sight of a letter which 
her aunt had in her hand made her pause. She 
remained standing where the window-curtain 
concealed her. 

“ A letter from dear Gilbert for you, Mary,” 
said Aunt Margaret. 

“Tt is not Gilbert’s writing in the address,” 
pronounced the mother, quickly. She broke the 
seal with trembling eagerness, and the changes 
that passed over her face as she read alarmed 
her friend. 

“ Mary, Mary, what is the matter? Nothing 
ails Gilbert ?” 

Mrs. Karne gave her the letter, and buried her 
face in her hands. One long, low cry—a cry of 
bitter anguish—escaped her lips; it went through 
Gertrude’s heart. 

The first page of the letter was written by 
Gilbert himself: it was full of love and hope. 
The last was written in a hurried and strange 
hand, some days after the date at the begin- 
ning, saying that Mr. Karne had _ been 
seized with a malignant fever, common in that 
part of the country at that season; that the 
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fever had already been subdued, but the patient 
was so greatly debilitated, as to make his re- 
covery very doubtful. The physician (for it was 
he who wrote) went on to say, that his patient’s 
constitution appeared to have been beforehand 
far from good, or he should have been more san- 
guine of the result of this attack. And he urged 
the necessity of the immediate presence of some 
friends. 

Mrs. Essery having finished the letter, laid it 
quietly down. Mrs. Karne raised her head, and 
they silently gazed at each other. The mother 
was very calm now, but there was a depth of 
suffering in her eyes, an expression that was 
more than Aunt Margaret could bear. 

“Oh, pray do not despair, dear, dear Mary! 
He will get well again ; I know he will.” 

“ Would I had not parted from him! Would 
Thad gone with him! But let the past rest; for 
the future, God’s will be done! He has not been 
well since—since last autumn. Excitement and 
over fatigue had no doubt weakened him before- 
hand.” 

“What shall you do? 
send ?” 

“I shall go to him myself. Is John at 
home ?” 

* You !—impossible ! 
enough.” 

“Is John at home ? 
him.” 

“T will go and see.” 

“No! stop; I will go myself.” 

She took her letter, that it might tell the tale 
she could not, and went to seck for John. 


Whom shall you 


You are not strong 


I mast talk it over with 


CHAPTER XI. 


Gertrude, standing concealed by the curtain, 


had heard all that passed. Sick and faint with 
undefined fear, she leaned against the wall, and 
could not move. That Gilbert Karne was dead, 
was the first thought that flashed across her mind 
when she heard his mother’s cry. She stood for 
some moments very white and still, looking, 
against the dark crimson curtain, marble pale 
and cold; she heard that he yet lived—that there 
was therefore hope, though far more fear. Con- 
trolling herself by a great effort, she gained 
strength to steal noiselessly from the room. 
Slowly she walked down the long garden walk. 
Her dog, who had been basking in the sun, 
bounded to meet her; she stopped and patted 
him; there was no sign of emotion about her; 
she had violently pushed her suffering from her 
for awhile—she held it at arm’s length, and look- 
ed on it pityingly, but calmly. Presently it 
should come near enough, into the centre of her 
life; but not now, not till there was no longer a 
possibility of any human eye beholding her. So 
she walked with slow and stately step all down 
the sloping garden. When she came to the little 
orchard gate, she paused, and sending the dog 
back to the house, went in alone. 

There, passing to the most thickly shaded part, 
looking round, being sure that she was alone, 
she took her great sorrow into her soui, she threw 
herself down on the long, wet meadow grass, 
ready for the mowers; it rose up all round her; 
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she lay there completely hidden, abandoning 
herself to self-reproach. The trees in the or- 
chard were covered with white and pink bloom ; 
at every passing breath of wind, showers of over- 
blown blossoms, petal by petal, fell thick upon 
her: they lay upon her dress, they fell upon her 
dark hair, sprinkling it as if with pearls, deck- 
ing her out as if for some festive scene. She 
heeded them not. Then the wind grew bold, 
and seemed to mock her stillness and her grief ; 
it played fantastic tricks with her long, loose- 
hanging hair, winding it round and round amid 
the gray moss-grown twigs of the low-bending, 
gnarled old tree beneath which she lay. 

“ The only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow,” these words rang solemnly out, forming 
the burden and refrain of all her thought. 
Again and again they rang out, loud and clear, 
heart-harrowing, soal-thrilling ; it seemed as if 
some supernatural being chanted them in her 


r. 

She could not bear their sound any longer; 
she started up :—“ What canI do? How can I 
bear to live, if he dies? How can I ever see his 
mother again? God help her—and me!” She 
fell on her knees ; there—the gay birds singing 
blithe carols above and arcund—there she pray- 
ed, with a sincere desire, an earnest, simple, child- 
like fervor—prayed as she had never done be- 
fore. Verily, we never do pray so truly, so 
earnestly, as when we pray for another! The 
belief in, and knowledge of, the depth and 
strength of human love. helps our weakness to 


some dim, faint, far-off conception of divine 


love. Gertrude’s prayer was all for that “ only 
son,” and for “his mother, who was a widow ;” 
for herself she only said, “ God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” She rose, but yet lingered in the 
orchard awhile, feeling it was good to be there, 
and to gather strength for endurance. There 
was a look of fixed purpose on her face, when at 
last she left her solitude, and returned to the 
house ; that purpose was self-abasement. 

She sought Mrs. Karne, and found her in her 
own room. Had there been others present, she 
would have cared nothing for them. 

“Only forgive me,” she said, as she stood 
meekly before her; “ only forgive me, and try to 
love me still. I will live in future for you and 
for him, never any more for myself !” 

“ I forgive you, my poor child? Ihave no- 
thing to forgive. For him”—and the bitterness 
of the thought gave a momentary coldness and 
hardness to her manner—“ for him, he has long 
ago forgiven you, but he may no longer need 
your help.” 

“ He is not dead, he will not, shall not die,” 
said Gertrude, passionately, her calm quite giv- 
ing way, as he fell down at Mrs. Karne’s feet. 

“God alone knows,” answered the mother, 
solemnly. “Poor child; poor, poor child, she 
said, tenderly laying her hand on Gertrude’s 
burning forehead. 

“Do not pity me! I cannot bear it! I will 
bear my grief, but I cannot bear, and do not de- 
serve, your pity. Call me once, only once, 
‘ daughter, and, whether he lives or dies, I will 
be a daughter to you!” 


. 


THE STRUGGLE. 


“Be calm, my daughter; my dear child, be 
calm. Gct ap and let us talk quietly.” 

“No, here, mother, I will stay here, at your 
feet. You will go to him—I will go to help you \y 
if he lives, and still loves me, I will be his wife. 
There was no blush on her face as she said this; 
grief had driven the blood that used to flush it 
so eloquently back to her heart. “If he dies,” 
she continued, with a shudder, “I will always 
live with you; I will work for you; we will live 
there, you and I—there, near his grave. But he 
will not die,” she added. 

“ Poor child,” the mother said again, involun- 
tarily ; deeply moved to see how grief and self- 
reproach had changed this erewhile so proud 
Gertrude. “ My first thought was that I must go 
to him. I have been talking it over with John, 
and he has convinced me it will be best for him 
to go, alone, too; he says he shall travel night 
and day. He is very kind, and very sorry for us. 
He will nurse Gilbert, and, God grant, bring him 
home. Were I strong, nothing should keep me 
at home; but I fear my health might fail, then I 
should be but another burden on his hands. John 
starts to-night—in a few hours—is there nothing 
you can do for him before he leaves? Come 
down stairs, and let us see what we can find to 
do.” 

John looked searchingly at his sister when 
they met. 

“Gertrude looks very ill,” he said, when she 
left the room to put together whatever he was 
likely to want. . 

“ No wonder,” said Aunt Margaret ; “ this news 
has been a sad shock onus all. The first letter 
from you after your arrival will do us all a won- 
derful amount of good,” she continued, hope- 
fully. 

« Gertrade is much changed lately,” said John, 
still pursuing his own thoughts. “ Well, it is no 
use struggling against fate; what must be must,” 
was his philosophical remark, as he shook him- 
self out of a gloomy reverie. 

“ Gertrude, you are only a woman,” he said, as 
he bade her good-by ; “a mere and very woman! 
refusing what is in your reach, pining for it when 
it has been withdrawn! No Amazon, no daunt- 
less champion, but only a woman!” 

Gertrude understood him, but she gave him 
no word or look of anger, only a very patient, 
quiet “ good-by,” with a fervent inward “God 
speed you.” 

The next few days—the days that intervened 
between John’s departure and the receipt of his 
first letter—were days of dreadful anxiety. Ger- 
trude no more gave way ; she set herself the task 
of amusing and comforting Mrs. Karne, of keep- 
ing up the mother’s hope and courage. In doing 
this she gained strength for her own wearing. 
only in the night, when in the darkness disguises 
are needless ; only in the night, when the shie'd 
of the common cares of daily life can no longer 
be held up between us and truth and sorrow; 
only in the night, when our armor of conven- 
tionalism is laid aside; only in the night did 





Gertrude ever give way. During her sleepless 
nights her torment was often almost unbearable. 
| When she saw, as she sat at her window, the 





THE STRUGGLE. 


first faint streak of dawn, hope revisited her 
heart. The solemn thoughts suggested by the 
rising of the sun out of black darkness brought 
her peace. After dawn, when the morning light 
seemed the light of hope, she would sleep. 

Each morning she made it her business to go 
to the village to ask for letters, before there was 
any possibility of their recciving any news; she 
could not rest till she had inquired. After many 
disappointments, after many times turning home 
with the sickness of hope deferred at her heart, 
she gained the letter. 

Mrs. Karne was still in her sorrow when Ger- 
trude brought the letter to her. Out of breath 
with running, overwhelmed with doubt and 
dread, she sank down by the bedside, while the 
mother read; and, burying her face, tried to wait 
patiently. 

“ Let us thank God together, Gertrude,” were 
the first blessed words she heard ; “ John finds 
Gilbert better than we could have hoped. The 
sight of an old friend, too, has done him good. 
In a week or two he will be well enough to travel, 
and John means to bring him here—to Midford. 
He advises us immediately to prepare Beech 
Cottage te receive him. There is not room here 
for an invalid, he says. So there is plenty to be 
done, dear.” 

She understood the depth of emotion that kept 
Gertrude silent, measuring it by the love and 
gratitude that filled her own heart. She wished 


to relieve her from the endeavor to express it, 
and so turned to common things. They talked 


of arrangements to be made at Beech Cottage, 
of a thousand trifles—each left untouched the 
deeper things beneath. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Gertrude sat alone in the garden at work, one 
warm summer day. There was not much of the 
old life about her yet—not much of the bril- 
liancy in her eye or on her cheek that had used 
to dwell there. She was cold and pale, though 
the sun shone full on her. She was the palest, 
most sober-hued thing visible at Ash Grove that 
morning, and her white face and light lilac dress 
contrasted strikingly with the rich, gorgeous 
flowers that made the garden dazzling to look on. 

Her brother and Mr. Karne had been home 
some days; the latter was still weak and ill, but 
rapidly improving. 

Gertrude hated herself for the selfishness that 
would not let her freely and heartily “ rejoice 
with those who rejoiced ;” but they all seemed 
so fully contented, so wrapped up in their own 
happiness ; she alone seemed to stand so far off, 
s0 outside it all; to be so useless and so un- 
needed, that hate herself for it as she would, she 
could not feel or fancy herself happy. Even John 
seemed to have deserted her ; she had seen little 
of him since he came home, but enough to see 
that he was changed. Gilbert’s influence seemed 
gage with him; he was engrossed with 
Gilbert ; transformed for the time into a patient, 
gentle, untiring nurse, he spent the greater part 
of the day at Beech Cottage, helping Mrs. Karne 
and Aunt Margaret to amuse the invalid, who, in 
spite of all their pains, often showed symptoms 
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of impatience and restlessness at the slowness of 
his recovery, that were not in accordance with his 
usual brave endurance. 

“Tam nothing to any of them, and do not deserve 
to be,” thought Gertrude ; “they are all happ 
together, and do not think of my loncliness ; 
have often thought and said that I could live 
without love, that I could be sufficient to myself; 
bitterly I learn how false those words and 
thoughts were.” 

Such reflections as these were more than Ger- 
trude could calmly bear ; she dropped her werk, 
and, though alone, covered her face with her 
hands, and for a few moments allowed her tears 
to have free way. 

“ Gertrude, my child,” said a voice close to her 
ear; and a gentle hand was laid caressingly on 
her shoulder. 

Gertrude started, and said something about not 
having expected to see any one. 

“What! tears, Gertrude?” said Mrs. Karne; 
“and what a cold hand this warm afternoon, 
love! What ails you?” 

“T am very weak and foolish, wicked too, to 
weep when we all have cause for thankfulness; I 
believe I am not well.” 

“No, poor child, you are not ; you have been 
too much alone lately. {came to carry you back 
with me.” 

Gertrude shrank—an expression of pain on her 
face. “ Not now, not to-day; I cannot bear it 
yet,” she said. 

“Yes! now, to-day ; Gilbert wishes it ; un- 
less, Gertrude, she added, gravely, “ you are too 
proud to go to a poor disabled knight, who can- 
not come to you.” 

“Too proud? Oh, Mrs. Karne! I am ready 
now, directly,” she said, rising, and calming, by 
a great effort, the emotion that shook her from 
head to foot. 

“ Take my arm, then, dear, and let us be off.” 

So they went, together, along the well-known 
path that Gertrude had not traversed since ; but 
she was afraid, now, to think of that last time. 
The hand on Mrs. Karne’s arm shook Jike “ the 
last red leaf in the topmost bough,” as they ap- 
proached the house. 

The house they found empty —there was no 
one in the garden. On his favorite seat in the lit- 
tle fir-grove they found Gilbert Karne. 

Gertrude lingered behind, keeping out of sight. 

“Ts she come? Is she in the house, mother ? 
I will go to her; do not let her find me here, 
Give me your arm, mother, dear; John has just 
left me.” 

“Do not move; we will meet here,” said Ger- 
trude, coming resolutely forward ; “ it is best so. 
It is well I should remember the last time I was 
here,” she added, looking round sadly. 

How loving and gentle a light beamed from the 
eyes that met his but for an instant, as he took 
her hand, and held it firmly in his own. It la 
there quietly, making no struggle to get free. It 
was content to lie there. 

Mrs. Karne quictly stole away, leaving them 
together. Hours after, she returned to warn them 
that evening was closing in, and the dew fallin 
Traces of deep emotion she could see on bo’ 
faces, overlaid now by a happy calm. Clear, se- 
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rene, loving eyes were lifted to her face, when she 
stood before them. Calm is an outward type of 

rfection. ‘The fulness and perfectness of the 
ove they had given and received had made them 
very calm. 

“Sit down with your children, mother ; kiss 
your daughter. Do not hurry us indoors ; it is 
very mild and quiet,” said Gilbert. 

“Let the sunset light fall upon us all to- 
gether,” said Gertrude, very softly. 

And the glorifying light did illumine their 
faces. It turned to gold the dark stems of the 
pine-trees ; it gilded every weed and flower; it 
filled the valley beneath with splendor tinging 
the evening mists. But it could not half so 
much brighten and glorify those human beings 
as love had already done. Love had worked 
within, only its superabundant brightness shone 
out. In the light of love they were truly “ glo- 
rified aright.” 

After this happy evening, John did not find 
himself so necessary, though always welcome, at 
Beech Cottage. Gertrude’s reading, talking, and 
companionship, seemed very well to satisfy Gil- 
bert; his restlessness disappeared, and his re- 
covery was much more rapid; though he de- 
clared that he was almost sorry to find his 
strength so quickly returning, he should be so 
loath to lose any of the attention he had receiy- 
ed lately. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


* * * * 

“ And will they all go abroad after the wed 
ding?” asked Aunt Margaret, very sadly and 
apprehensively. 

“No; I think not,” answered John. ‘ I fancy 
it very probable that Beech Cottage may receive 
the Karnes—three instead of two of them— 
again next summer. Gilbert must be in town 
in the winter-time, if he does not get a situation 
abroad ; but I think they like Beech Cottage, 
and will keep it as a summer residence.” 

“That will be very nice,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet; “and Gertrude, will she write any more, 
John ?” 

John paused—*T think she will. Idleness, 
even “ love in idleness,” will never suit Gertrude. 
She will write, and earn money, and lighten her 
husband’s labor.” 

And so it was. When Gertrude sat, with the 
thin white hand she had once ridiculed, once re- 
jected, clasped within her own, she had resolved 
upon the tenor of her future life ; had planned 
how she would do the half of that hand’s life- 
work. 

Her external life would be much what it might 
have been, had this sun of love never risen upon 
it. But her whole inner being, how different, 
how changed, how purified, spiritualized, sanc- 
tified ! 





Manual of Civil Law, for the Use of Schools. Con- 
sisting of an Epitome in English of the Institutes 


of Justinian. By E. R. Humphreys, LL. D., 
Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar School. 
Longman and Co. 


Dr. Humpnreys has prepared this manual 
chiefly for the use of candidates for the civil ser- 
vice, but it contains information for all who as- 

ire to a liberal education. As a general know- 

edge of church history, or of medicine, and oth- 
er departments, is not unsuitable to others be- 
sides professional students, so a knowledge of 
the principles of law ought to be possessed by 
every well educated man. We allow the com- 
piler of this manual to state, in his own words, 
the objects and advantages of the studies to 
which it forms a concise and clear summary.— 
“The Civil Law is the foundation of the juris- 
prudence of all modern European nations ; it 
constitutes, together with the old feudal law, the 
basis of the Common Law of England: of the 
law of Scotland it forms a still larger ingredient; 
and of the practice of our Courts of Chancery, 
which adjudicate questions of a nature that could 
not have arisen under the feudal law, it may be 
regarded principally, if not exclusively, as the 
foundation and precedent. It is also a monu- 
ment of the wisdom and justice of the most pow- 
erful nation of antiquity, neither less worthy of 
attention, nor less pervading in its influences, 
than the reliques of their fine arts; and it is of 
— importance to the classical scholar, as 

ing necessary to illustrate the meaning of 





many passages, more particularly in the Latin 
authors, where the allusions to legal questions 
and usages, and the instances of legal phraseol- 
ogy are far more numerous than may be gener- 
ally supposed by students unacquainted with the 
Roman law. * * * It must appear to us 
an additional inducement to this study, that even 
some passages of Scripture, in the writings of 
St. Paul especially, admit of satisfactory illus- 
tration from the same source. If the knowledge 
of this subject be so useful and interesting to the 
general scholar, it must be a still more impor- 
tant and valuable acquisition to all who intend 
to prepare themselves for the legal profession ; 
because the Roman law, even though its provi- 
sions and enactments may not have the direct 
“force of law” in our courts, contains what may be 
regarded as the history and antiquities of the sci- 
ence.” Questions at the close of each chapter 
and a copious glossary of Latin phrases em- 
ployed in the technical nomenclature of the Civil 
Law, add to the usefulness of the volume. 





MEMORABLE EPOcHS.—There are certain ex- 
citing epochs in a woman’s life that are never 
forgotten; such as, for instance—the first time 
she carries a parasol, the first time she receives a 
Valentine, the first time she goes to an evening 
party, the first time a proposal is made to her, 
the first time she wears a velvet dress, and the 
first time she puts on the wedding-ring. 





SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


TuovuGu war is the absorbing topic, our learn- 
ed and scientific societies reopened their sit- 
tings with something like the usual gentle ex- 
citement among the savans and philosophers 
who make up the weekly gatherings. In some 
few instances there isa little departure from the 
even tenor of the way of science, by eager 
endeavors to press experimental knowledge 
into the service of war—endeavors of which 
we are to hear more by and by; but for the 
most part, our scientific men are pursuing 
their accustomed course. The anniversary 
meeting of the Royal Society on St. Andrew’s 
Day was more than usually interesting, as the 
Earl of Rosse delivered his last annual ad- 
dress to the assembled Fellows, and resigned 
his office of president, greatly to their regret. 
Indeed, his lordship’s withdrawal from the 
chair is regarded as a loss by the whole scien- 
tific community. He closed his presidency 
with a worthy distribution of the medals, 
which rank the highest among scientific hon- 
ors. The two Royal Medals were adjudged 
to Doctors Hoffman and Hooker—to the one, 
for his researches in organic chemistry ; to 
the other, for his botanical investigations and 
discoveries. The award of the Rumford Medal 


has universal approval; it was given to Dr. 
Arnott, for his smokeless grate and his im- 
portant improvements in heating and ventila- 


tion. Weare the more gratified in recording 
this recognition of the doctor’s services, as he 
has always made a free gift to the public of 
his discoveries. They are being recognized 
in another way by Lord Palmerston: he has 
had the smokeless grate fixed in a number of 
the government offices, where they are found 
to answer admirably. After this, we can but 
hope the Home Secretary will continue his 
prosecution of the smoke-producers until the 
atmosphere of London shall be de-fuliginated. 
But to conclude our remarks on the Royal So- 
ciety ; the Copley Medal is awarded to Pro- 
fessor Johann Miiler of Berlin for his re- 
searches in physiology and comparative an- 
atomy; Professor Stokes, of Cambridge, is 
elected one of the secretaries—a fact on which 
the Fellows may congratulate themselves— 
and Lord Wrottesley takes the place of the 
Earl of Rosse. We could wish to stop here ; 
but the loss to the Society by the decease of 
such men as Wallich, Newport, Professor Ed- 
ward Forbes, to say nothing of many others, 
is too serious to be passed over without this 
mention. 

The calculating-machine we noticed in a 
few words last month, turns out to be a more 
complete and important instrument than was 
at first believed. The inventor, Mr. Scheutz, 
of Stockholm, has, in conjunction with his son, 
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brought it to perfection after twenty years’ 
continuous labor, the younger of the two hav- 
ing first conceived the idea from reading an 
article on Mr. Babbage’s invention in the 
Edinburgh Review. The Swedish machine 
wili calculate the powers of bi-quadratic equa- 
tions, the logarithms for falling bodies from 
different heights, for projectile forces, tables 
of sines, ete.—and all . the slow motion of a 
winch turned by hand. And what is more, it 
stereotypes the columns of figures after hav- 
ing calculated them. In all previous machines, 
the carryings have proved a hitcn ; but in this 
of Mr. Scheutz, the movements experience 
no check, so beautifully are the several parts 
combined. It occupies rather more space than 
a cabinet pianoforte, and can be made for 
£200. Mr. Babbage’s cost the publie about 
£17,000, and was never finished. 

Admirably ingenious as this calculating- 
machine is, we do not see that its manufacture 
for sale is likely to be profitable ; for who will 
buy it? One or two in each of our largest 
cities would suffice to calculate all the tables 
that actuaries, public companies, or astrono- 
mers, are ever likely to want. But in saying 
this, let us not be’ supposed to depreciate the 
invention, which is certainly a most remarka- 
ble piece of mechanism, and highly honorable 
to the constructors. 

Mr. Dobell has called the attention of the 
Royal Society to gelatine paper as a medium 
for coloring light, likely to be useful in many 
employments, and in cases of weak sight. 
This kind of paper, which was first invented 
at Rouen, in 1829, is now produced in great 
perfection ; it is highly transparent, and in 
sheets measuring sixteen inches by twenty- 
two, but can be made, if required, of the di- 
mensions of the largest plate-glass. These 
sheets, moistened with a solution of gelatine, 
may be stuck on the panes of a window, and 
thus change the light admitted to any required 
color. A green light, falling on the white silk 
made up by dress-makers, deprives it of all its 
painful glare; in the same way, yellow silk is 
made to appear green by a blue light, as has 
been proved by actual experiment, and it is 
attended with the happiest effects. Jewellers 
who have tried the green paper, say that when 
once accustomed to working in a colored 
light, they find it greatly relieves their eyes. 
In reading, too, a sheet of the green im ond 
laid on the page preserves weak eyes from 
ing injured by the strong contrast of black 
and white, and enables many to read with 
comfort who have been hitherto obliged by 
too susceptible vision to abstain from books. 
Other applications of gelatine paper naturally 
suggest themselves: it may be used as screens 
and shades for many purposes ; the glasses of 
spectacles may be coated with it; gardenere 
may use it in their conservatories; and the 
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yellow will probably be taken into their 
service by aRetaamehans By the addition 
of a small quantity of acetate of alumina 
during the process of manufacture, the gela- 
tine paper becomes weather-proof, just as 
linen or woollen cloth is rendered waterproof 
by the same chemical substance. Before pass- 
ing from this subject, we may add that zinc 
white paper, a recent adaptation, is coming 
more and more into use, being found particu- 
larly suitable for copperplate engravings and 
lithographs, as also for memorandum-books. 
Oxide of zinc seems likely to have a wider 
application. 

Ve mentioned, some months ago, the offer 
by the Agricultural Society of a £1000 prize 
for a “manure equal in fertilizing properties 
to Peruvian guano,” to sell at £5 a ton, and 
be forthcoming in any quantity ; 143 competi- 
tors have answered the call, and from other 
countries as well as the United Kingdom. 
However, before making the award, the Coun- 
cil of the Agriculturals intend to test the com- 
pounds sent in with scrupulous care, so as to 
protect the members from all chance of fraud 
or error. Professor Way reports more adui- 


terated manures in the market now than ever; 
some specimens of guano advertised as “ gen- 
uine,” which he has tested, contain rather less 
than one-fourth of real guano; all the rest is 


rubbish in disguise. In their list of prizes for 
1855, the Society offer forty sovereigns for the 
best essay “On the Causes of Fertility and 
Barrenness in Soils;” twenty sovereigns for 
the. best, “ On Artificial Manures, and the 
Principles of their Application ;” twenty, for 
“ The best Account of Artificial Food,” and 
twenty for the best,“ On the Prevention of 
Mildew in Crops.” These subjects, which are 
in addition to the series on farming. in coun- 
ties, indicate the mode in which agriculture 
seeks to profit by science ; and it is in this re- 
lation that we call attention to them. The 
present condition of political affairs is such as 
to make the supply-of-food question especially 
interesting. 

In this view, .we may fitly say a few words 
here about the Chinese yams, on which for 
some few months past careful experiments 
have been made in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society at Chiswick. Some are grown 
under glass, pre in the open air, and so far 
with favorable results. These roots were sent 
over from the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and 
as they have long been cultivated in China, 
it is believed they will more readily take to 
their new situation than yams, and that they 
may thus become a vale substitute for, or 
supplement to, the potato. M. Decaisne says, 
in reporting on the plant to the Academie, it 
has been ‘ domesticated from time immemorial ; 
is perfectly hardy in this climate [Paris] ; its 
root is bulky, rich in nutritive matter, eatable 
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in the raw state, easily cooked, either by boil 
ing or roasting, and has no flavor but that of 
fecula. It is as much a readymade bread as 
the potato, and is po song to the batatas, or 
sweet potato.” The plants under cultivation 
at Chiswick are of the species known as Dios- 
corea batatas, or potato yam; they grow with 
vigorous runners, which have some resem- 
blance to our common black bryony. We 
have no wish to see people content themselves 
with yams instead of bread; but as adding to 
the ordinary supplies of food, we do wish suc- 
cess to the Horticultural Society’s experiments 
on yams. 

The prospect of increased silk-culture, which 
we have mentioned more than once, becomes 
still more promising. Sir William Reid, gov- 
ernor of Malta, states in a despatch to the 
Colonial Office, that the silk-worm, Bowbyz 
cynthia, introduced from Assam, is now accli- 
mated and thriving, and he sends specimens of 
its silk. Already the eggs have multiplied so 
as to allow of distribution: the Agricultural 
Society of Grenada, West Indies, have asked 
for a supply, and are going to try them; and 
in Piedmont the new worms have proved 
themselves as productive and industrious as in 
their native country. Signor Griseri, and 
some of the nobility, have met with such suc- 
cess with the Assamese worm, that they are 
now experimenting on the native Italian grubs 
which feed on the leaves of the willow and let- 
tuce. ‘* Where is the limit to be placed, ob- 
serves the Turin Gazette, when ‘ the object is 
nothing less than to convert the vegetable 
matter of the most common leaves into the 
valuable substance of silk ?’ 

The great fact in relation to this new Bom- 
byx is, that its food is the castor-oil plant, 
Palma christi, and not the mulberry, and that 
plant can be produced in warm countries in 
any quantity. Our allies on the other side of 
the Channel are busying themselves with it; 
they have naturalized the worm at Algiers, 
and find it to be one that keeps them fully 
employed, for the eggs are hatched very soon 
after they are laid, and the second generation 
of worms comes into work in about nine weeks, 
and so on all the year round. Owing to the 
cocoons having a hole in the end by which the 
grub escapes, the silk cannot be reeled off in 
the usual way, but is stripped off and carded. 
A trial is to be made in Algiers as to whether 
an acre of mulberry or an acre of the castor- 
oil plant is the more profitable: the latter pro- 
duces leaves in abundance. The Museum of 
Natural History at Paris is distributing eggs of 
the new silk-worm to any sericulturists willing 
to give it a trial. Talking of cocoons, those 
recently described by M. Guérin Ménéville 
throw all others into the shade. One or two 
specimens have been sent to him from Mada- 
gascar, which are nearly two feet in length, 
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spun not by a single individual, but a whole 
colony of worms. And this is not the only 
surprising gift to European naturalists from 
the great African island; for the shell of an 
egg laid by one of its gigantic birds has been 
received : it holds nearly ten quarts! 

As if to prepare for the promised increase, 
experiments have been made on the prepara- 
tion of silk at Manchester, from which the con- 
clusion is come to, that it would be better to 
import silk in cocoons, than in hanks and bales 
as at present. The saving in cost and labor 
wot 4 be considerable, for there is much to be 
undone in imported silk before it can be made 
ready for reeling; while the new machinery 
reels off and produces a thread ready for the 
weaver at one operation. 

The Photographic Society are making ar- 
rangements for another exhibition, to be held 
in January, when they hope to show satis- 
factory advancement in the artistic as well as 
the mechanical branch of their art—the one 
by copies from nature, the other by copies 
from negatives. That life-size portraits can 
now be taken, and that a legible copy of the 
Times can be produced on a plate Dut little 


more than two inches square, are certainly 


demonstrations of progress. The Paper versus 
Collodion question is not yet settled; nor the 
discussion terminated on the possibility of pro- 
ducing colored pictures. Becquerel still main- 
tains his views, and pursues his researches. 
The Boston (Massachusetts) Society of Nat- 
ural History have had photographs taken of 
an interesting slab impressed with the fossil 
footmarks of extinct birds, and are distribut- 
ing them among naturalists, to whom they 
will be more valuable than any hand-drawing, 
as when examined by the microscope, every 
mark is as distinctly seen as in the original 
slab, so perfectly does the sun bring out even 
the minutest particulars. Then, we see that 
gutta-percha has been successfully used as a 
mould in the electrotype process: an engraver 
at Paris having to engrave a physical map of 
Spain in seven divisions, prepared one plate, 
from which he took moulds in gutta-percha, 
and on these the electrotype plates were de- 
posited in ten days, and at one-third of the 
ordinary expense. Gutta-percha, too, is much 
used now in the manufacture of what are 
called bronzes dart. 

Two more small planets have been discov- 
ered by the French astronomers, and added 
to the already numerous list by the names of 
Pomona and Polhymnia; and the Washington 
Observatory has made its first planetary dis- 
covery in Euphrosyne, another of the same 

up. This makes up the number to thirty- 
ur; and there is every reason to believe 
that more will yet be found, seeing that sci- 
ence is continually availing herself of new aids 
and appliances. M. Bernard, of Bordeaux, 
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has invented a new polarimeter, which by a 
remarkably ingenious contrivance, enables the 
observer to note the polarization of the atmos- 
phere with r exactitude than by any 
other instrument used for the purpose, and to 
measure with ease and certainty the amount of 
a light contained in any given ray. 

e has also constructed a refractometer and 
a photometer, which, as well as the other, have 
excited the admiration of the most distinguish- 
ed physicists of Europe. Solar light, when 
examined by means of these instruments, is 
found to be simple and not multiple, as some 
have believed—the prismatic spectrum not 
being composed of superposed rays. Thus, 
the highest theories of optics are illustrated by 
contrivances beautifully simple. 

Many persons will remember the discussion 
that took place after the burning of the noble 
steam-ship Amazon at sea, concerning the use 
of steam in extinguishing fire: vapor of water 
was shown to be more effectual in accomplish- 
ing the object than water itself. It gives us 
an to be able to tell of a practical result. 

n France, the Préfét du Nord has issued an 
order to all the distilleries within his depart- 
ment, requiring them to be provided with flex- 
ible tubes and pipes communicating with the 
boiler, so that in case of fire a jet of steam 
may be at once directed on the flames in what- 
ever part of the building they break out. We 
should be glad to see the example followed in 
large manufacturing establishments in this 
country. 

Among the “subjects for premiums” just 
published by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
we find—‘ An Inquiry into the Causes which 
have hitherto prevented the asserted High 
Speeds of Steam-navigation on the American 
Rivers from being arrived at in England;’ 
‘ The best Methods of reducing the Tempera- 
ture of the Engine and Boiler Room of Steam- 
vessels, and of preventing the Danger arising 
from the Overheating of the Base of the Fun- 
nel;’ ‘Improvements in the Manufacture of 
Tron for Rails and Wheel Tires;’ ‘ Improve- 
ments in the Construction of Railway Car- 
riages and Wagons, with a view to the Re- 
duction of the Gross Weight of Passenger 
trains;’ ‘The Drainage and Sewerage of 
Large Towns ;’ ‘Improvements in the Sys- 
tem of Lighting by Gas.’ The list, from which 
these instances are taken, comprises forty-nine 
subjects, all of the same practical and useful 
nature —all contributary to national welfare. 
Let those who are able try their best, for nev- 
er was there a time when such services could 
be more acceptable. 

A method of discovering leaks in pipes 
deserves to be noticed: the tap at the main 
being closely shut, air is to be forced in at the 





other end by means of a small condensing- 
pump, until it is heard wheezing or whistling 
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as it escapes from the faulty place in the pipe, | with intense heat, for five minutes. Being of 
and thus indicates where repair is wanted.}a dense quality, it does not’spread immediate- 
An individual at Rochester, state of New |ly, but confines its energy to one place. He 
York, converts iron ore ‘directly into steel’}has another liquid to fire straw and similar 
by heating to a white heat in a retort, and combustibles by a mere sprinkling, and which, 
then treating it in the usual way. Another if thrown on a floor mingled with water, in- 
in Pennsylvania has invented what he calls a stantly produces suffocating vapors ; or when 
‘ self-waiting dining-table,’ which by means of | mixed up with a certain powder explodes vio- 
an endless band kept in motion underneath |lently at the end of fifteen minutes. The 
the table by any power applied to the crank,)} French government are considering whether 
moves a number of ‘ guiding carriers’ on the these compounds can be employed in the 
table top, and keeps them constantly going up | war. : 
one side and down the other with all the dish-| Apropos of the war: as a good deal has 
es, castors, decanters, etc., that may be re-| been said about the climate of the Crimea, we 
quired. The great hotels, where some three may observe that, in Professor Dove’s isother- 
or four hundred sit down to dinner, should mal maps, the line of equal winter cold for 
try it. January passes through Stockholm and the 

The Greek fire, or an equivalent, is reviv-| Crimean country a little to the north of Pere- 
ed. M. Blanche, an industrious chemist of kop. Our army may, therefore, have to en- 
Puteaux, near Paris, has discovered a liquid dure the temperature of a Swedish winter; 
which, flung on water, blazes furiously, and | and that is quite cold enough. 





From Tait’s Magazine. would have been so unaccountably culpable to 
TREATY WITH AUSTRIA. decline, that we do not believe it was made with- 
out conditions, or received in good faith. It is, 
moreover, strenuously denied by Ministers, that 
France and England have guaranteed, or fora 
moment contemplated guaranteeing, the territo- 
rial integrity of Austria, in case of war—but 


The treaty with Austria, though a leading 
topic of the Royal Speech, turns out to be no 
treaty at all—no treaty of alliance, that is, for 
mutual offence and defence in a war against 


Russia. It simply secures to us the right of | what is this denial worth, however strictly true ? 
roposing to Austria such an alliance should | The danger of Austria’s dismemberment by her 
ussia continue, beyond the expiration of | own subjects, or by the enemy, on her undefended 

1854, to refuse conditions of peace ;— but it| frontier and almost within sight of her capital, is 

gives to Austria the all-important assurance of | so imminent, that no one can believe, that it is 

our defence in case she be attacked by Russia. /yisked without an assurance of help that shall 

It does not, according to Lord John Russell’s| include all contingencies. The world knows— 

interpretation, bind her to join us in the war; she | and we know—that the price of Austria’s assist- 

may even, at the last moment, he says, object to| ance, whatever it may be worth, is the renuncia- 
our demands upon Russia as too hard. The basis} tion of Anglo-French sympathies with Poland 
of the understanding is the Four Points; any} Hungary, and Italy. If the people of Great Bri- 
addition to which, whatever our successes, may | tain do not think that price far too great, they 
serve the late friend or bondsman of the Czar have become a people to whom the deepest dis- 
with an excuse for resuming his neutrality, or re-| aster can bring no additional dishonor, and the 
turning to his allegiance. The only practical | completest successes no compensating glory. 

stipulation in the treaty is, that Austria will pre- ‘i 

vent the re-occupation of the Principalities by ental 

the Russians, a military sinecure, as they have 

quite enough to do elsewhere ; but a diplomatic} Madame Ida Pfeiffer having returned from her 

position of incalculable value. What has been the | second voyage round the world, after three and a 

nature, hitherto, of Austria’s occupation of those | half years’ absence, we may look for a narrative 
rovinces, is evident enough from the fact that | of her observations and adventures. From time 
word John Russell ascribes to her indecision the|to time we have noticed in our columns her 

ability of Russia so enormously to reinforce her | movements, as reported from different regions of 
army in the Crimea, as to convert our position| the world. The general course of her voyages 
into that of the besieged instead of the be-|and travels will be seen in the following list of 
siegers; and from the express stipulation in the | places on her route :—The Cape of Good Hope, 
new treaty, that “no obstruction” shall be offer-| Singapore, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Molucca 
ed by Austria to the free movements of Anglo-! Island, Batavia, California, Lima, Peru, across 

French or Turkish troops. We are told, inde¢d,| the Andes, to Quito, Guayaquil, Panama, New 

by Lord Clarendon, that General Hess, the Aus-| Orleans, up the Mississippi, Chicago, Lakes of 

trian commander, offered to concert with the| Canada, Quebec, and New York. The narrative 
allied commanders active operations against the|of the adventurous traveller will be looked for 

Russians on the Danube—an offer which it; with much interest. 














FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


From the Patriotic Fund Journal. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her gently as the snow: 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know, 
That aught were easier than to bless. 
LOWELL. 


Tue intense interest felt among all classes 
in the great work of mercy with which the 
name of Miss NIGHTINGALE is associated, 
stimulates a desire to know a few incidents of 
her previous life. 

Florence Nightingale is the younger daugh- 
ter of William Edward Nightingale, Esq., of 
Embley Park, Hants, and Lea Hurst, Derby- 
shire. Her mother was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq., formerly M. P. for Norwich. 
The subject of our sketch is about 35 years of 
age, or, as the public have been reminded, 
about the age of Queen Victoria. Her per- 
sonal manners and bearing display, in a cer- 
tain degree, the bias of her nature, and inspire 
those whose high privilege it is to enjoy her 
confidence, with an earnest and sincere at- 
tachment. Calm and gentle, she awakens the 


respect and admiration of all who come in 
contact with her, by the force of silent persua- 
sion, and the eloquence of an “ unspoken 
language.” ‘That she is a woman of strong 


determination of character is evidenced by her 
recent acts. To an intimate acquaintance 
with the language and literature of France, 
Italy, and Germany—in which languages she 
converses with a rare facility—Miss Nightin- 
gale adds a mastery of more than one branch 
of the mathematics, and several similar studies 
have absorbed her girlish hours. She has also 
been an observant traveller ; every important 
district of Europe having been visited, with a 
view to acquire information on those subjects 
which, at an early period of her life, chiefly 
excited her curiosity ; and she has penetrated 
even to the remotest sources of the Nile, and 
where, most probably, no Englishwoman’s face 
had before been seen seen. Miss Nightingale 
was in Rome during the period of the present 
Pontiff’s popularity, and after a short sojourn, 
left the “ eternal city” while the enthusiasm 
in his favor was at its height. In one of these 
journeys, our heroine visited a peculiar insti- 
tution, established on a comprehensive basis, 
and embracing an hospital, infant and indus- 
trial schools, and a female penitentiary. The 
polity of this institution of Kaiserwerth was so 
much in accordance with her views, that she 
remained there about three months, perform- 
ing the arduous duties of night-watching, and 
complying, in all things, with the rigid disci- 

line of the establishment. She was indeed so 
favorably impressed by this singular associa- 
tion, that she visited it again—making another 
prolonged stay—and published an account of 
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its origin and management, on her return to 
England. As we haye already intimated, 
Florence Nightingale gave early indications of 
an extraordinary genius, and\of an anxiety to 
glean experience wherever opportunity pre- 
sented itself. But for the war, the world 
would perhaps have remained, for many years 
to come, unaware of the existence of the sub- 
ject of this memoir ; and few of us would have 
learned how to estimate her real worth. But, 
it must not therefore be presumed that this 
noble woman was idly spending those talents 
designed by Providence for His highest pur- 
poses. Her.girlhood was distinguished by an 
active benevolence that is remembered with 
lively emotions of gratitude by the poorer in- 
habitants of Wellow, Lea, and Holloway— 
villages adjacent to her family residences. The 
village school, too, was the scene of her first 
educational efforts; and later in life she toiled 
—even to the sacrifice of her health—in the 
ragged training school of St. Anne’s-street, 
Westminster. She subsequently undertook 
the duties of “ Lady Superintendent” at the 
“ Establishment for invalid gentlewomen dur- 
ing illness,” in Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square. 

We have now to mention the most eventful 
period in the life of Miss Nightingale. A ery 
was heard from the shores of Turkey and the 
Crimea—from the maimed and dying soldiery 
—for help to mitigate the perhaps necessary 
horrors of a military hospital. The appeal was 
not in vain. From one end of England to the 
other offers of assistance were poured in to the 
Government; and, as we write, the streams of 
charity are swelled by ten thousand bene- 
volent contributions of money and material 
aids in endless variety. But, unquestionably, 
the most practical relief has been afforded by 
the band of devoted women who under the 
superintendence of Florence Nightingale, set 
sail for Scutari, and are now in attendance at 
the bed-side of the striken warriors of civiliza- 
tion, cheering the gloomy hours of sorrow, and 
softening the pangs of affliction, as true wo- 
men only have the power and faculty to do. 
Lady Maria Forrester is entitled, without 
doubt, to the honor of being the first to sug- 
gest the formation of a band of nurses for the 
East. On the 11th of October last, this lady 
—having previously engaged three nurses— 
waited on Miss Nightingale, and entreated 
her, if possible, to take the management of the 
expedition, or to recommend some other 
competent person in her stead ; Lady Forres- 
ter adding that, in default of a more suitable 
person being found, she would herself under- 
take this duty. But as Miss Nightingale 
yielded to her friend’s request, and undertook 
to organize a really efficient corps of nurses, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert also immediately 
gave his official sanction on behalf of the Gov- 
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ernment to the proposal, her ladyship “ felt 
that her part of the work was over,” and re- 
tired from active interference, expressing her 
satisfaction with all the arrangements that had 
been made. 

Other writers have described the active 
scenes of piety and usefulness in which Miss 
Nightingale has been engaged since her arri- 
val at Scutari. But in reply to the sagacious 
sneers and faint-hearted suggestions of the 
over-wise, who whispered their doubts of the 
possible efficiency of womanly efforts in a 
military hospital, it is right to give an evidence 
—brief, but cogent—of the complete success 
of the undertaking. Oh! there is more power 
in the “ instinctive wisdom of a woman’s heart” 
than in the stale routine of professional ex- 
perience—at least in such matters as those we 
refer to. We will not dwell on this subject, 
but give the words of an eye-witness, dated 
Scutari, Nov. 10th: —“ Miss Nightingale,” he 
says, “appears eminently ualified for the 
noble ok she has rear AE xy and I trust 
she may have strength to carry it out. Her 
labors will spare the clergy many a sad sight 
of men sinking for want of proper nursing, 
and because food cannot be administered often 
enough. ‘This is impossible with only hospital 
orderlies; but, with the nurses, all who need 
will be supplied.” To this testimony may be 
added a proof that the lesson of self-denial and 

tient sacrifice of the world’s enjoyments 

ve not been wasted upon ungrateful hearts ; 
for the same authority says: — “ Our soldiers 
are delighted with the nurses. One poor fel- 
low burst into tears and exclaimed to me, ‘I 
can’t help crying when I see them. Only 
think of Englishwomen coming out here to 
nurse us; it is so homely and comfortable.’ ” 

But there is still one suggestive fact told by 
the writer already qn which shows the 
bias of this lady, whose early life was sur- 
rounded by all the adventitious circumstances 
of wealth and fortune. “ Lady Stratford,” he 
remarks, “comes and sends frequently, and 
has made me her almoner for jellies, pies, and 
soups for the officers. Miss Nightingale only 
takes care of the men.” 

In the B carntere narrative we have pur- 
pats endeavored to lay before the reader a 

record of facts, and have restrained the 
expression of our gratitude to a woman who 
has so heroically vindicated the benevolent 
feelings of her sex, the charities of her order, 
and the humanity of these latter days. We 
have restrained the expression of an admira- 
tion we share in common with every phase of 
society, becaus¢ we know how keenly sensi- 
tive Miss Nightingale must feel on the subject. 
It will be enough therefore for.us to say, that 
in proportion as her heroism and devotion are 
known to. the world, so must she command the 
respect arid admiration of all good men. 
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It was extraordinary how the Russians clun; 
to the idea that they had secured the aid of 
America to save them from their embarrass- 
ments. They spoke of the help they were to re- 
ceive with as much assurance as if a treaty had 
already been signed on the subject, and they ap- 
peared to regard the President of the United 
States with as much respect as a sailor does his 
sheet-anchor in a storm. To do the Americans 
justice, they took all the advances in perfectly 
good faith, and rather encourged the hope: the 
were courted in all companies, feasted, petted, 
and as they say, “made much of,” and seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise. 

It is odd that citizens of a republican nation, 
such as that of the States, should have so great 
a reverence for titles, orders, stars, and the like 
trumpery: for surely, if a person be a gentleman 
in the proper sense of the word, it is not neces- 
sary that he be ticketed as such like a prize ox 
in a cattle-show; and in Russia, above every 
other country, a glittering star, or a cross sus- 
— by a scarlet riband round the neck, would 

a most fallacious criterion that the wearer 
merited so high an appellation. Indeed, it often 
happens that the subjects of the Czar,'the breast 
of whose coat is like a cushion, on which ‘all the 
family jewels are pinned, have the vilest souls 
and the blackest hearts, together with. the most 
empty heads, in his dominions. I do not know 
if a foreigner would not really form a more cor- 
rect estimate of their character if he judged of 
their baseness by the number of orders they dis- 


lay. 
; The Americans in St. Petersburg did not seem 
to think so, for, the very morning I left it, one 
of the attachés of their Embassay showed my 
friends, with the greatest exultation, the Easter 
eggs with which the Princess so-and-so, the 
Countess such-an-one, and several officials of 


high rank about the court, had presented him. 
He also exhibited the portraits of the whole of the 
= gery Family, which he intended to hang up, he 
said, ‘as household treasures” when he returned 
to New York, whither he was going ‘right away,’ 
as he assured us. 

The Russians, upon the strength of their 
hopes, were always threatening us with the 
American fleet in the Baltic, which would place 
the Allied fleets between two enemies. Is the 
old adage about extremes meeting really so near 
the poe, ? Whether there were any substantial 
foundations to all these castles in the air, we had 
no means of knowing. The French have a 

roverb, ‘Il n’y a pas de fumée sans feu.’—Eng- 
ishman.in Russia. 





A MUSTARD-SEED FABLE.— Connubial.—Says 
Mr. Pin, in a rage to his wife, Mrs. Nezpxe, 
“T only wish you'd a head on your shoulders.” 
Says Mrs. Neep te, in a.passion, “ Don’t talk to 
= if you had only an eye about you,-as I 

ve!’ 





